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ROSAMUND, STOOPING DOWN, GAVE ERIC HER HAND, AND ASSISTED HIM UP THE SIDE OF THE ROCKY BANE, 


THE FORTUNES OF A WAIF. 


(A NOVELETTE.] 


PROLOGUE. 


_ It was a lovely evening in May and just grow- 
ing dusk ; the pretty village of Meadowleigh lay 
asleep in the valley, the hills showed purple 
against @ sea-green and saffron sky, and a faint 
murmur of lapping waves came borne on the salt 
breeze, 

Tn the woods, dusk was deepening into darkness, 
and Mr, Verney suggested to his wife that it 
would be well to return home whilst light re- 
mained to them, 

She rose with a little, ha'f. reluctant sigh ; it 
Was 80 pleasant in the dim green alleys, after the 
heat of the day, but the paths were intricate, and 
fven natives had been Known to wander for 
hours out of the beaten track, So she took his 
‘rm, aud saying,— 

‘We will come again to-morrow, when you 





—_ finish your picture,” she walked on beside 
m. 


She was a little woman, still pretty although 
bordering on forty, and her eyes had the languid, 
half appealing look, ill-health so often begets. 

Mr. Verney, on the contrary, was a big brown- 
bearded man, with strong, stalwart frame, a 
clever, good face, most certainly not handsome, 
but the deep eyes under the shaggy brows were 
such as to invite the love uf the young, the con- 
fidence of the old. 

Now as he accomodated his long steps to her 
short ones, he said,— 

“You are certainly better, Freda, since we 
settled here; I congratulate myself every day 
that I purchased Seagull’s Haunt. If only the 
climate is mild erough for you in winter I shall 
have nothing left to desire.” 

She looked up to him with eyes which, though 
faded, were pretty still, and full of love. 

“You are thinking always of me, Douglas. Oh, 
if I had been a cleverer and a stronger woman, 
how much more successful life would have been 
for you.” 

“Tam content,” he answered, cheerfully, “I 








would.rathsr have you than fame——” 
<x MUSES 





Then he paused and seemed to listen. 

“Did you hear nothing, Freda? There it is 
again, a wailing cry like a child’s in pain.” 

“Tt isa child’s,” she answered, beginning to 
tremble, “can you see nothing?” 

“ Not at present ; stay here Freda, whilst I go 
further into the thicket :” and waiting only until 
the wail was repeated, he went forward in the 
direction from which it came. 

It was growing fainter and fainter, still it 
served to guide his steps ; with hasty hands he 
tore away brambles and nettles, until he came to 
a little clear space, where lay huddled a tiny 
object in white. 

It was the work of a moment to secure posses- 
sion of the living bundle, and then he hurried 
back to his wife, his face grown very grave. 

“Tt is a case of desertion,” he said. “Freda, 
what shall we do?” 

She stretched out her arms for the child ; long 
years ago, she had been a happy mother, but her 
little girl had died almost before she could speak, 
leaving a void in the loving heart which nothing 
else could fill. 


“Douglas!” she said, half fearfully. 
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“ Douglas! if her own mother ka; cast her off; 
may not J keep her?” 

“That requires thought. She may be the 
child of-shame, and, even if not that, her people 
must be of the criminal class ; do they not prove 
it in their endeavour to destroy the child ?” 

“ Ob, we cannot tell ; she may have been stolen. 
At least, dear, let me keep her this one night ; 
poor little thing, see how her hands cling about 
me! Ob, Douglas! who could have the heart 
to hurt such a helpless creature,” 

“‘T won’t have you cry and undo the work of 
three weeks ; there, I will carry the baby and you 
shall keep her to-night ; but I must give informa- 
tion at once to the police of Courtney, and_then 
we can only await results,” 

He strode on before her, and they met no one 
on their way, for the path to Seagull’s Haunt 
was lonely. 

A middle-aged servant met them at the door 
and exclaimed at her master’s strange burden, 
but with a word he passed into the adjoining | 
parlour followed by Mrs, Verney. 

Then whilst the two women were busy with 
their new treasure, he went in the direction of 
Courtney to lodge his information. 

Many were the exclamations Dorcas and her 
mistress uttered as they carefully undressed the 
little stranger, many the caresses lavished upon 
it. 

The child was apparently three months old, 
well nourished, and carefully, even daintily’ 
dressed ; all its garments were marked with the 
initials R.H., executed in finest embroidery 
stitch. : 

“Tt does not look as though the mother had 
no care for it,” Mrs. Verney said, with tears in 
her eyes, “ perhaps even now her heart is break- 
ing for its loss.” 

Dorcas sniffed doubtfully. 

“T don’t know about that ma’am, but I do 
know that the blessed babe ought not to suffer 
for its parents’ sin. I wonder what they called 
her—R—that stands for ’ and she paused, 

“ Rosamund, my little darling’s name ; if only 
I may keep her, if no one claims her she shall be 
called Rosamund too, and fill my baby’s place.” 

The Verneys were not rich, although they 
=steemed themselves very fortunate in possessing 
a clear income of three hundred per annum, 
which was supplemented occasionally by the sale 
of a picture. 

Their ménage was a modest one, consisting of 
Dorcas only ; sometimes they employed a man to 
work in the garden, whilst a boy from the village 
ran errands and did odd jobs for Dorcas, 

They had been settled at Meadowleigh only 
three weeks, and although Douglas Verney was 
already a well kuown figure in the village, Mrs. 
Verney was yet a stranger to the good people. 

She had been very ill on her arrival, and when 
she got about again her walks extended only to 
the neighbouring wood ; there one might wander | 
days without meeting .a single creature; for | 
Meadowleigh men and women haunted the beach, | 
and snatched their bread from the sea. 

Consequently when Douglas Verney’s carefully | 
worded advertisements received no response, and | 
the police confessed themselves wholly at fault, | 








it was decided to adopt the child and no one | 


structed her in art, and she proved the aptest of 
upils, 

F At seventeen her education was considered 
complete, and, certainly, there were few girls so 
well informed as she; but for all her cleverness, 
perhaps because of it, she was so bright and 
natural, so full of life and spirits that she was 
a favourite with all—rich and poor alike. —_ 

The good clergyman of the parish said she was 
his right hand, although she did resolutely refuse 
to dispense tracts or teach a Sunday School 
class, 

She was always ready to do some kindly action 
for a poorer neighbour, 4nd more than one 
woman had been heard to say,— 

“Tt was like a gleam of sunshine, on a winter’s 
day to see Miss Rosamund’s pretty face peeping 
in at the open door.” 

“T will do anything you like,” she said once to 
the Reverend Histon, ‘except cast tracts indis- 
criminately over the place—that kind of 
literature is unhealthy. If pecple want religion, 
I tell them to get it out of their Bibles ; as for 
teaching, well, I can’t ; I should tell the poor 
mites all the fairy and goblin stories I used to 
delight in myself, and I suppose that would not 
do.” 

“Scareely,” he answered, with fan indulgent 
smile at his favourite. 

And now Rosamund was eighteen, a slight girl 
of medium height, witha pretty, pale face, glorious 
dark brown eyes, and a crown of darkest chestnut 
hair. 


” 


CHAPTER I, 


“Mamma, for a wonder, Meadowleigh is 
teeming with news,” said Rosamund, placing a 
basket of wild flowers upon a table. “I found 
even#Mr. Histon in a state of excitement. Guess 
what is going to happen ?” 

“My dear, I was never great at conundrums,” 
smiled Mrs, Verney. 

The years which had come and gone had set 
their seal upon her, and at fifty-six she looked 
considerably older ; her hair was silvery white, her 
cheeks and brows furrowed, more by ill-health 
than years, but the eyes were still pretty, still 
kindly, and they were full of love as they rested 
upon the slight form, and piquante face. 

“T think you are very lazy, mamma,” 
said Rosamund, with a bewitching pout ; “ really, 
I must not indulge you so shamefully. Well, if 
you cannot, or will not, guess, I must tell you, 


| After twenty years of absence Sir Godfrey Brand 


and his son are returning to Meadowleigh. 
Workmen are already up at Brandonhaye, as they 
are expected to return at any moment.” 

“It will be a good thing for Meadowleigh,” 
said Mrs, Verney, in an uninterested tone. “I 
cannot say that I admire absentee landlords,” 

“ But Sir Godfrey’s absence was enforced, dear. 
Mr. Histon has been telling me that when he 
came into the estates they were mortgaged to the 
hilt, and after Lady Brand died he went into 
voluntary exile with his son, because they could 
live cheaper abroad. Now he has freed himself 
from the crushing weight of debt, and, as if to 
reward him for his pains, he has come into a very 


thought it strange when it leaked out there was | comfortable fortune. Isn’t that poetic justice ? 


a baby at the Haunt, and, its care proving too | 


much for Dorcas, a girl was required to carry it 
out. 

The child was called Rosamund by Mrs, 
Verney’s wish, and as it grew it was a never- 
failing source of delight to her, 

At first, when the little one began to toddle 
about, and to chatter baby nonsense, Mr. Verney 
watched her with doubtful, anxious eyes, but as 


the time went by, adding to her stature, her | 


infantile beauty, her winning ways, he half forgot 
that she was not really his own child. 

She grew up in an atmosphere of love, fully 
believing she was really Rosamund Verney, and, 
as Dorcas said,— 

“Where was the use of unsettling “Missy by 
telling her a different tale ?” 

She did not attend school, Mra. Verney 
teaching her until it was necessary to engage a 
daily governess, for the girl was clever and 


I wonder what young Brand is like ; Mr. Histon 
says he is five and twenty ——” 

“Of course, you are talking of the latest lion,” 
broke in a genial voice, and Mr. Verney advanced 
to the girl’s side. ‘All Meadowleigh is doing 
that. I have just left the house, where Histon 
showed me young Brand’s portrait asa boy. It 
is very much in the Fauntleroy style, even to 
sash and ruffles, If he has fulfilled the promise 
of childhood he will be a handsome young fellow, 
| but he is sure to be disappointing.” 

“You are talking on the lines of ‘I never 
nursed a young gazelle,’ dad,” said Rosamund, 
audaciously. “ Piease don’t moralise, but tell us 
just how he looked as a boy.” 

“Tam half inclined to preserve a Sphinx-like 
silence,” protested Mr. Verney. ‘“ My dear 
Freda, I cannot congratulate you upon the 
amount of reverence you have contrived to instil 
into your daughter’s mind.” 





anxious to learn, Mr. Verney himself in- 


“ My patience is nearly exhausted,” remarked 





Rosamund, sotto voce, and with a leok of mock 
reproof, Mr. Verney said,— 

“ Well, I am a lover of peace, and it being very 
obvious that I shall know none until I have 
imparted all my information to you, I may as 
well make short work of it. At five years old 
Eric Brand was a big boy, with fearless blue eyes, 
curling yellow hair, and the frankest, nobles: 
face ; they say he is like his mother. Are you 
satisfied now, Rosamund ?” 

“No; your description is extremely meagre ; 
you are purporely whetting my curiosity, but I 
will see this paragon of boys for myself. Mr, 
Histon can refuse me nothing ; he will take me to 
Brandonhaye to-morrow.” 

“T think not, he is going to town on business ; 
he expects to return with the family in the course 
of a week, The house will nct be finished, but 
Sir Godfrey is anxious once more to return to his 
own. He is a man of my own age, although 
Histon says he looks much older.” 

“Why, dad, you are a mere boy,” laughe? 
Rosamund, playfully, pulling the big beard whic 
even now was only slightly streaked with grey. 
“You seem to have found the secret of eve: 
lasting youth. Won't you give it me?” 

He smiled as he kissed the broad, white brow, 
aad looked into the soft brown eyes (if she had 
been a child of his he could not have loved he: 
more dearly) and then he eaid, in a bantering 
tone,— 

“Mamma, you must look well to this romantic 
child of ours; she is quite prepared to admire: 
young Brand, and I won’t have any talk of lovers 
for ever so many years to come.” 

“My dear,” smiled back his wife, “if Rosamund 
thinks of such things you only are to blame.” 

It was a week later, and Rosamund, returning 
from an evening walk came suddenly upon a 

oung man, evidently in a state of perplexity. 
ere was a short distance only between them, 
but she was on higher ground than he, and the 
tide coming in, the intervening space was well 
below water. ss 

The young fellow’ had turned his trousers up t» 
the knee, and with his boots slung by the laces 
round his neck, stood irresolute upon a boulder 


*which was just disappearing from view. 


Rosamund guessed his plight and calling t 
him, said, — 

“You can easily cross, the ground rises here ; 
but if you wait longer you will be in danger.” 

At the sound of her voice he started, looked 
up, and thanking her, stepped down into the 
churning water, which reached very little above 
his knees, The girl, stooping down, gave him 
her hand and assisted him up the side of the 
rocky bank. - 

Then they looked at each other fully ; the gir! 
began to smile—she had always a keen sense of 
the ridiculous—he responded ; in a moment the 
soft sweet air was cleft by the sound of ringive 
laughter. 

Rosamund was the first to recover herself. 

‘ [ keg your pardon,” she said, her voice still « 
little uncertain, “ but you looked so F a 

“ Such a fool,” he interrupted, cheerfully ; “! 
am sure I did. I cannot tell how I was caught 
in such a predicament. Half an hour ago there 
was not a sign of water at this spot ; a little 
lower down it would not have covered a child’ 
feet.” 

“Very likely ; but if you know the coast at ai. 
you must knowit is very treacherous, The beach 
for miles round is full of holes and quicksands: 
really, a stranger should not venture along | 
alone,” she said, severely. “Ifyou are going int 
Meadowleigh, you had best take that path along 
the downs; it leads straight into the village 
and,” with a glance at his wet garments, ‘ 
should change as quickly as possible !’ 

She spoke and looked so frankly, was 5 
entirely free from gaucherie or coquetry, that the 
young man was loth to leave her. Mae 

“May I not walk with you?” he askec, 
deferentially. ‘I know I am in anything but 
presentable condition, but I am such an obiuse 
fellow, I am almost certain to lose my way. 

She blushed a little. 

“You cannot do that, it lies straight before 
you, and I do not live in the village, that is my 
home,” pointing towards The Haunt, which stoo¢ 
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high and white against the darkening sky ; “I 
must be going.” 3 

“Let me thank yon first for the kind service 
you rendered me,” he interrupted, eagerly. 

He was a big, muscular fellow, a Son of Anak, 
with close-cut curling yellow hair, steady blue 
eyes, and a face which, apart from its manly 
beauty, would still have been good to look upon, 
if only for its kindliness and honesty. 

Rosamund was distinctly interested, such 
specimens of the genus homo were not 
common at Meadowleigh, and when he offered 
his hand in parting, she laid her little fingers 
unhesitatingly in it. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, looking fully into the 
sweet brown eyes, “I hope we shall soon meet 
again.” 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, “J hope you will 
suffer no harm through your adventure,” and so 
left him, 

He stood watching her flitting up the steep 
cliff path, until she was lost to sight in the 
gathering dusk then he sat down upon the grass 
and slowly drew on his socks and boots, whilst he 
mused,— 

“J wonder who she is! I wish I had dared to 
ask her name? Would she have been offended, I 
wonder? Well, she lives at The Haunt, so there 
won’t be much difficulty in discovering all about 
her. She is the loveliest little creature I have 
ever seen, and I'll swear she is a lady!” then 
having made himself presentable, he strode across 
the downs to the village, and thence to Brandon- 
haye. 

Rosamund was full of her adventure, and gave 
a spirited account of it to her mother and father ; 
the latter looked amused. 

“Have you no suspicion of the stranger's 
identity, Rosie?” he asked. 

“None; why, dad, how very mysterious you 
look! It surely cannot be Mr. Brand ?” 

“T think it more than probable. Sir Godfrey 
returned to Meadowleigh this morning as quietly 
as possible ; he neither expected nor wished avy 
public demonstration. Heand his son drove from 
Carrickton that they might pass unmolested 
on to Brandonhaye. What sort of young fellow 
does Brand appear ?”” 

“Provided he is Mr. Brand,” laughed Rosa- 
mund ; “ well, I should call him a giant amongst 
men, and he is rather nice looking ; very pleasant 
too.” 

“Then he will prove a bone of contention to 
the young ladies of the county,” laughed Mr. 
Verney. “Iam looking forward to very lively 
times,” 

“You are a scandalous old dad,” said Rosa- 
mund, “and really I caynot encourage such 
wickedness, Have you decided upon the subject 
for your next picture?” 

_ “Look, how she begs the question,” cried Mr. 
Verney, with mock reproof, “ Well, just to spare 
your blushes, Rosie, we will turn to art ; what do 
you say to representing Andromeda ?” . 

“That she has been done to death,” retorted 
Rosamund, ‘I am tired of her.” 

“Ophelia, floating down the stream flower- 
crowned ?” 

“As our Americans say ‘ that is a chestnut,’” 
she answered, saucily. 

_ “Is there any satisfying you?” demanded Mr. 
Verney, ruefully, “ what shall it be? Come will 
you figure as Fair Rosamund as opposed to Queen 
Eleanor ?” 

“That isnot so ambitious ; it has been done 
— and again but you will put new life 
Into it,” 

“But you are not satisfied? Eureka! I have 
an inspiration! You shall be Jephtha’s daughter, 
before she leaves home for the mountains.” 

“That is better ; and you may rely upon me 
dad to be in the studio quite early.” 

With Rosamund to promise was to perform, 
and the next morning found her posed as the 
grieving maiden whose life must be forfeit for 
her father’s oath, 

Her beautiful dark hair was unbound and 
floated far below her waist ; catching the spirit 
of her part, her deep eyes were full of yearning 
and patient sorrow, the sweet mouth drooped 
Mournfully and the whole figure seemed instinct 


With resignation. 





Mr. Verney was delighted. 

“ There never was a model like you, Rosie,” he 
Aid, “and hew quickly you catch on to an idea ; 
Why your gown in its make is the very ideal of 
the then Hebraic garment.” 

“Thank you, papa; I do think I deserve that 
compliment ; I got up very early this morning 
and fashioned it out of my last year’s muslin ; I 
took for my guide the print in the family Bible ; 
1 like to be accurate.” : 

Mr. Verney worked on steadily until Rosamund 
grew weary, then they chatted together on in- 
different topics until she was rested and could 
return to her work. 

Presently the hall bell sounded, 

“Visitors,” said the girl, “what a nuieance, 
and mamma is not yet down to receive them.” 

“They must go away,” Mr. Verney rejoined, 
coolly; “ don’t move Rosie, you are just perfection, 
Oh!” asa voice sounded cheerily outside, “ it 
is only Histon, Come in Histon, we are busy, 
but we don’t mind you.” 

Slowly the studio door opened to admit the 
clergyman and two others, 

“T did not stand on ceremony,” began the 
former. “Sir Godfrey was anxious to make your 
acquaintance,” then he paused, catching sight of 
Rosamund in her artistic dress, 

She was beyond question confused, but Mr. 
Verney, who saw in her only the embodiment of a 
beautiful creature, cried,— 

“Come in, and tell me what you think of 
Jephtha’s Daughter.” 

Thus encouraged the clergyman and his friends 
entered ; first a tall, white-haired, white-bearded 
man, a born aristocrat, but with kindliness 
shining through all the pride and reserve of his 
expression ; next a young fellow, a giant amongst 
men—the hero of Rosamun1’s adventure. 

Having been duly introduced to his visitors 
the artist said,— 

“This, Sir Godfrey, is my daughter, Miss 
Rosamund Verney, and whatever fame I may 
have won in late years is owing simply and solely 
to her.” : 

“Papa flatters me too much,” the gir! said, 
blushing and smiling ; it pleased Sir Godfrey to 
see that she was so Jittle self-conscious ; and he 
hardly wondered that Eric’s eyes rested approv- 
ingly upon the quaintly white-clad form, the 
unbound tresses, and sweet mobile face. 

“T know,” he said, smiling down upon her, 
“that we are committing an awful breach: of 
etiquette in invading your territory ; but our 
excuse must be that we have lived a Bohemian 
life so long—Eric and I—that we are very apt to 


forget the usages of polite society. Then, tco, 


Histon told us you were really worth knowing,” 
this with a smile over the clergyman’s confusion, 
“and neither my son nor I felt equal to an influx 
of visitors to-day.” 

“ We are very pleased to welcome you home,” 
Rosamund said gently, “and Mr. Histon is well 
aware that this is Liberty Hall. We are shock- 
ingly unconventional, but,” with a little gracious 
curtsey, “ we are Mr. Histon’s debtors for a very 
great pleasure,” 

Then Eric, who evidently thought Sir God- 
frey was monopolising too much of Rosamind’s 
attention, broke in with the words,— 

“We seem fated to meet under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances, Miss Verney. Pray 
did I tender you my thanks for your kindness 
last evening ?” 

“Have you forgotten?” with a swift smile, 
“ And, did you take cold?” 

He laughed as his eyes met hera,— 

“Tam not built that way, Miss Verney. Oh, 
surely you are not going to leave us ?” 

*“ For alittle while, yes ; it is mamma’s hour for 
coming down, and she would feel slighted if you 
did not remain to see her.” With which words 
she escaped, and whilst she was gone Mr. Verney 
prevailed upon his guests to remain for luncheon. 
Presently the hostess appeared, frailer than ever 
by the light of the day, but smiling and sweet to 
look upon; she was leaning upon Rosamund’s 
arm, and Eric felt almost aggrieved that the 
girl had bound up her luxuriant chestnut hair, 
and changed her costume fora more orthodox, 
though extremely pretty delaine. 

The informal meal was a merry one, and at its 





conclusion the hest carried his two elder guests 
back to the studio to discuss politics, and smoke 
his choicest cigars ; Mrs. Verney returned to her 
couch, but Eric, with a half-appealing glance at 
Rosamund, said,— 

“ T wish you would show me your ‘garden ; it 
looks so picturesque both from the windows and 
the beach,” 

“It dz unique,” answered Rosamund, “and 
we are very proud of it ; I shall be glad to show 
it to one who appreciates nature,” and she led 
him out into the bright sunshine. 

As she said, it was unique; there were 
quaint nooks and alleys, a huge cave at the 
remote end, and it formed a complete succession of 
natural terraces; steps being cut in the rock 
from one to the other. All old-fashioned flowers 
bloomed there in season, all sweet scented herbs 
made the air redolent with perfume ; now a few 
late wall flowers still lingered by patches of 
white pinks, pansies, bloomed under lavender 
bushes of huge dimensions, rosemary and sweet 
briar, made shady coverts for heliotrope and 
lobelia, whilst the walls were literally covered 
with honeysuckle, roses and syringa. Far below 
them lay the smiling sea stretching away and 
away until it met the blue and smiling sky ; on 
the waves the little boats were tossing to and 
fro the white sails glimmered here and there 
like the wings of birds, and Eric gave a sigh. of 
utter delight,— 

“T have never seen my native place since I 
was five years old; I had no idea it was so 
beautiful,” he said. 

Rosamund led him to the very verge of the 
garden where some hydrangeas reared their 
heads, 

“Tt is so southerly here,” she said, “ that 
they grow well in the open. No, you must not 
take another step forward, the ground beyond 
them is treacherous—look below, a fall from here 
would mean certain death, we are a hundred and 
fifty feet above the shore. There used to be a 
rail here once, but it was unsafe and papa had it 
taken down, because as a child I would swing 
upon it,” 

“But surely removing it increased the danger, 
Miss Verney ?” 

“No; he placed me upon my honour not to 
pass the border line of hydrangwas and I never 
have. Let us sit down here; this is my 


‘favourite reading-room in the summer months, 


because I enjoy the beauty of earth and sky at 
the same time, and she led the way toa seat 
beneath a drooping ash. 


—_———- 


CHAPTER IL, 


Ir was now July, two months since Eric Brand 
returned home, and between the Great House, 
and the Haunt the intercourse had grown into 
friendship. With Sir Godfrey Rosamund was a 
great favourite, and he looked with pleasure upon 
the growing attachment of his son. 

“T am not too old or too blind,” he said one 
day to Mr. Histon, “not to see that my boy 
cares for Miss Verney ; of course he might do 
better from a worldly point of view; but I 
married for love, and despite my poverty was 
happy. I like the Verneys, and the girl is a 
lady, that is the one thing to be considered ; I 
would disinherit Erie rather than see him mix 
puddle-blood with ours ; the Brands have done 
many foolish things in their time, but they were 
never vicious; and I want to keep the escutcheon 
clean.” 

“You are prejudiced in favour of birth,” 
answered Mr. Histon, a little touch of gentle 
scorn in his voice. “JZ count all men free and 
equal, that is just the difference,” and there the 
discussion ended, 

Up at the Haunt Mr. Verney was saying,— 

“T am not quite sure, Freda, that we should 
allow Rosamund to sce quite so much of young 
Brand. It would be a cruel thing if he engaged 
her affections and then Sir Godfrey stepped 
between; Rosamund would feel such sorrow 
twice as keenly as the ordinary girl; in fact it 
would spoil all her life.” ; 

“My dear Douglas, you are creating a bugbear 
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where none exists; why, Sir Godfrey is greatly 
attached to our child.” 

“Our child! That is how he regards her ; 
but I am not so sure that he would look 
favourably upon his son’s advances, if he knew 
the story of her adoption, There isn’t a prouder 
man living than Sir Godfrey.” 

“Well,” retorted Mrs. Verney with an 
unusual show of spirit, “to all intents and 
purposes she is our daughter; there isn’t the 
faintest suspicion abroad to the contrary ; the 
secret rests with us and Dorcas.” 

“ But should the young people determine to 
go through life together,” answered the artist, 
* the truth must be told, at whatever cost ;" and, 
very thoughtfully, he returned to his studio. 

In a little boat, out on the dancing sea, were 
Eric and Rosamund. He was resting upon his 
oars, and looking with ardent eyes into the girl’s 
face, which flushed under his gaze. The clear 
pallor of her skin had given place to a slight tan, 
for all the hot days were spent in the open air, 
and, as she said, “she looked a veritable gipsy.” 
The great white hat, with its wreath of wild 
flowers, shaded her dark eyes, which had taken a 
new expression—they looked as though the soul 
within her waited but the kiss of love to waken 
it to newer, fuller life. 

They had been drifting in silence for some 
time, when the young man esaid,— 

‘You cannot tell what a sense of rest has 
come upon me since our return to Meadowleigh. 
You see, I never knew before what it was to 
have a home. We wandered from place to place, 
staying longest where living was cheapest, and 
the weeks and months went by unmarked by 
avy particular event. My father could not bear 
to part with me, and so I missed most of the 
advantages belonging to our class. I never went 
to school—my father educated me himself—and 
I never entered any university. If, by any 
chance, we should fall on evil days, I should have 
to depend upon my hands for my bread. I’m an 
awfully ignorant fellow, you know.” 

Rosamund laughed lightly. 

“Then ignorance is amusing avd instructive. 
You have taught me more in two months than I 
have learned in all my life before. You seem in 
touch with all nations and people——” 

“ That is no merit, Miss Verney. I have lived 
among them, acquired their languages, I can’t 
write them, though. I am as much at home 
with the French as with the Pole, the Cossack as 
the Italian.” 

“ You fill me with envy,” said Rosamund. “I 
would give a great deal to travel, but mamma's 
health forbids that. I have never left Meadow- 
leigh since my birth, except for one blissful 
week, which we spent in town.” 

“ OF course, you found the shops most inter- 
esting,” Eric remarked slily. 

“No; I went with papa, and my tastes being 
formed by him, we spent almust all the time in 
picture-galleries and museums. Mr. Brand, I 
am disappointed to find you have not escaped 
the infection of the male idea—I mean,” with an 
audacious glance at him, “that you think a 
woman's mind cannot soar beyond a bonnet or a 
pretty gown.” 

“Upon my word—,” 
interrupted, — 

“ Don’t perjure yourself, please ; and if you 
meditate an apology, I am quite sure the apology 
will be worse thau the offence.” 

“Miss Verney, you really should be careful. 
We are a long way from shore, I am a hasty- 
tempered man, and you are totally at my mercy. 
I suppose I am right in presuming you cannot 
swim 

She laughed outright. 

“What avery poor opinion very young men 
have of a woman's abilities! Papa taught me to 
swim when I was scarcely six years old ; so I can 
afford to laugh at your threats.” 

“You foil me at every turn, you little wild 
thing! And if harshness will not prevail with 
you, [ must try mild measures——” 

“ Perhaps I should still prove intractable ;” 
but her eyes fell before his ardent glance, and 
the colour flushed into her cheeks. 

Silence reigued supreme for many minutes ; 
then Eric said,— 


he began, when she 








“ Rosamund,” 

It was only one little word, but never had it 
been uttered in such accents. His tone con- 
veyed so much, lent such new beauty to her 
name, that she sat speechless and confused, 
whilst her heart beat so loudly she thought that 
he must hear. 

* Rosamund”—he reached forward and took 
her hand—“ may I speak? Darling, I love you! 
Have you not guessed it? I have loved you all 
along. Will you tell me—may I hope?” 

Just a moment she was silent ; then, with a 
swift glance at him, she answered,— 

“One does not hope when one is sure,” and 
tried to cover her face with her disengaged hand. 

But he had been more than mortal to allow 
that. He leaned forward, and with an arm 
about her waist, he kissed the sweet lips many 
times; and when they gave back caress for 
caress, he felt himself the happiest man on earth. 

There, on the unquiet ocean, beneath the 
quiet sky, they plighted their troth, not know- 
ing or guessing what bitter things the future 
held in store for them, or how love and faith 
should be tested to the utmost before the sun of 
prosperity should again shine upon them, 

Like one wrapped in a happy dream, Rosa- 
mund returned to The Haunt, parting with her 
lover on the beach below. 

“Do not come up to the house,” she said 
shyly. “I want to keep my secret a little longer 
yet. I can hardly realize it at present. Oh, 
Eric, Eric, I am the luckiest, happiest girl on 
earth !” 

‘May you never have reason to think other- 
wise,” he had answered fervently ; and, kissing 
her, had reluctantly let her go. 

In the evening be walked up to his fiancée's 
house. He had broached the news to Sir 
Godfrey, who professed himself delighted ; and 
never did a young fellow go more confidently to 
interview his sweetheart’s father. 

To his surprise, Mr. Verney heard his story 
with evident distress, although he said frankly,— 

“T like you, my boy. I would rather Rosa- 
mund married you than any other young fellow 
I know, but Sir Godfrey has something to say in 
the matter-——” 

“ He is delighted,” answered Eric; but Mr. 
Verney only groaned, as he made reply,— 

“ You will excuse me a few moments. I must 
break the news to Mra. Verney,” and so left him 
much mystified and a little angry. 

Rosamund was the dearest girl in all the 
world ; but, surely, her people could not take 
exception to him or his position ? 

Straight to his wife’s room went the artist. 

“Tt has come, Freda,” he said “and now the 
truth must be told, and Iam afraid for our child. 
Believing her to be really our daughter, Sir 
Geoffrey has given a willing consent, which he 
will recall when he learns the truth.” 

Mrs. Verney lifted herslf on her elbow. 

“ He never need know it ; the secret is our own 
—has been our own for eighteen years——” 

‘* Freda, your love for Rosie blinds you to what 
is right. Truth is stranger than fiction always, 
and at some most unexpected moment it may be 
revealed. For the child’s sake, and in justice to 
Eric Brand, it must be known now.” 

“There is no fear of discovery,” the poor lady 
urged, “and it would break Rosamund’s heart to 
lose her lover ; she is not an ordinary girl——” 

“My dear, I find it hard to resist your argu- 
ments, and Freda, never before have you urged 
me to dishonour——” 

She said no more! what could she say in front 
of that rebuke? But she turned her face to the 


| wall and quietly wept, whilst Mr. Verney re- 
| joined Eric with the words “ We will see Sir 


Godfrey, and on our way I have something to 
tell you which will surprise, and perhaps make 
you wish to say good-by for all time to the 
Haunt and its inmates” 

Eric laughed derisively. 

“That is so likely ; please unfold your tale,” 

But when the story was ended he laughed no 
longer ; he knew—none so well—his father’s 
overweening pride of race, and he feared opposi- 
tion. It was a shock to him to Rosamund was a 
nameless and deserted waif, but he never for a 





moment dreamed of recalling the words he had 
spoken on that happiest of happy mornings. 

He loved her for what she was herself, not for 
her ancestors ; he would have married her, had 
she been the poorest girl in all the land—but his 
father ? There was the rub, and it was with a 
very heavy heart he followed Mr. Verney into 
that father’s presence. 

Mr. Verney lost no time in broaching his sub. 
ject; he was essentially a straightforward man, 
and having exchanged greetings with the baronet, 
he said— 

“You have been pleased, Sir Godfrey, to 
approve your son’s attachment, but you have 
done this in utter ignorance of his fiancée's true 
position. Perhaps I should have enlightened you 
before ; however that may be, I cannot honourably 
keep silence any longer, although I should be glad 
if Rosamund need never know the truth. The 
fact is she is my child only by adoption.” 

Sir Godfrey luoked a little startled, but he 
never dreamec of the further revelation to follow 
as he said— 

“ Of course you have had your own reasons for 
the line you have pursued, and I do not wish to 
pry into them. On the other hand I naturally 
desire to know Miss Rosamund’s birth and true 
name——” 

“T can tell you neither,” the other answered 
desperately, as he plunged into his story. 

Sir Godfrey listened with half-averted face, and 
his silence seemed ominous to both his compan- 
ions. When Mr. Verney had made an end, he 
said slowly and regretfully— 

“Personally I am sincerely attached to the 
young lady, but you know my opinion with re. 
gard to unequal marriages, and—pardon me— 
when you saw the growing affection between the 
young people you should have spoken, and so 
saved all this trouble. I should be glad to receive 
your daughter as mine, but I cannot consent to 
receive a nameless waif. Great Heavens ! she may 
be the child of a villanous convict for aught we 
know to the contrary, And blood tells, my dear 
sir; I believe she is a good girl, but if children 
came of the proposed union do you think they 
would be wholly untainted by the vices of their 
maternal ancestors? I eay it with sorrow, I can 
never consent to the proposed alliance,” 

“JT did not suppose you would,” Mr, Verney 
began sadly, when Eric interrupted him with the 
words, “ And I will only marry the girl who loves 
and trusts me !” 





CHAPTER IIL 


Sir Goprrey’s face flushed with momentary 
anger; he was not used to being thwarted, but 
he made allowance for his son’s disappointment 
and pain, and answered temperately enough— 

“No one grieves more than I at the tum 
affairs have taken, Eric; it is almost as hard for 
you as for Miss Verney, but a little consideration 
will show you that my decision is the only satis- 
factory one. Iam sorry, my boy, very sorry, and 
remember, I trust to your honour not to deceive 
me, or to inveigle Miss Verney into a secret mar- 
riage. You would live to regret it.” 

“T never should regret the day that made her 
my wife. Sir,” turning to the artist, “ plead for 
me and for her——” 

“My tongue is tied,” the other answered 
gravely and coldly; “I regard Rosamund as my 
child, and I must not praise my own. Sir Godfrey, 
you may rest assured that there shall be no 
meetings between the young people—I, too, have 
my pride.” 

“But I don’t intend our cause should be dealt 
with in such a summary fashion,” burst in Eric. 
“Tlove Rosamund and I mean to marry her, or keep 
single all my days. I'll bet there have been bad 
Brands over and over again; if a man’s vicious 
he'll show it, be he peasant or peer. And, look 
here, father, what proof have you that my little 
girl is of low birth ?”* 

“What proof have you to the contrary, you 
headstrong boy ?” 

“Why, her own sweetness and goodness; I 
suppose virtue may be inherited as well as vice. 
Father, don’t let us quarrel ; we have been such 
good friends all our lives. I will do anything 
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else you ask, but I won’t give up Rosamund—ask 
something easier of me,” 

Sir Godfrey sat in thought a few moments; 
honestly he was fond of Rosamund, and he dearly 
joved his son ; it cut him to the heart that his 
hand should mete out trouble to his boy, and 
finally he said— 

“Tam only too willing to make a concession, 
Eric; I think you cannot say [have ever been a 
harsh father to you—this is what I propose, 
Miss Verney shall be told the whole truth——” 

“‘Tt would kill her!” 

“Not so, she is not destitute of courage, and I 
am anxious to stand well with her. She will 
recognise at once the justice of my refusal to 
accept her as my daughter under existing 
circumstances. I think, Mr. Verney, you will 
uot object to this course.” 

The artist bowed, and Sir Godfrey went on,— 

“To you, Eric, I give the task of clearing up 
the mystery surrounding the lady’s antecedents, 
Until that is done I do not acknowledge any 
engagement ; on the other hand, I allow you all 
necessary funds to prosecute the enquiry, and I 
insist on nothing except that you prove beyond 
question that her parents were honest and 
aespectable.” 

Knowing his pride of race, Mr. Verney felt 
that it cost him an effort to concedeso much, and 
he said,— 

“T thank you in the child’s name, Sir 
Godfrey,” aud so rose to go, but Eric arrested his 
progress with the words, — 

“Tf she must learn the truth, break it gently to 
her ; tell her—oh, hang it ! I can’t say what I 
would! Father, at least, you don’t forbid me to 
se2 her before I begin my search ?” 

“‘No; and remember / trust you.” 

“J shall not betray your trust. In the 
morning, Mr Verney, I will walk up, to glean all 
the information you can furnish, and to say 
good-bye,” 

So they parted, and left alone with his son, the 
old man laid his white thin hands upon the 
stalwart shoulders,— 

“You are sore and angry now, my boy,” he 
said, with ineffable gentleness in his voice, “ but 
later you will forget what seems now an offence 
to you, and bless me for my wisdom. I pray I 
may never live to see a Brand of Brandonhaye 
disgraced.” 

‘Father, you are goodness itself to me,” Eric 
answered, much moved, “but you do not know 
Rosamund as she is ; you cannot understand all 
that she is to me.” 

“JT loved your mother; but if your search 
vesults only in sorrow to yourself and shame to 
the girl, for the honour of your race you must 
crush out your love. Other men have had to do 
it before you ; it is a duty not to be shirked.” 

“Tf I must choose between Brandonhaye and 
Rosamund, I choose her,” Eric said, quietly, and 
there the matter ended, at least, for a time. 

In the morning he went to The Haunt, seeing 
Mr, Verney first ; then he spent a few minutes 
with his wife, who, with tears in her eyes, 
entreated him not to break Rosamund’s heart. 

“ She has not slept all night,” said the invalid. 
“T heard her walking to and fro, to and fro, but 
I dared not go to her ; I felt she was best alone. 
I did not want her to know the truth, she is so 
sensitive, and, forgive me, I did not even wish 
you or Sir Godfrey to learn it. I was afraid of 
what might follow, and I love her as dearly, oh ! 
quite as dearly, as though she were my own. I 
Jon’t care what her people may have been, I only 
care to knew what she is—the dearest, sweetest, 
truest girl under the sun—and I cannot help 
thinking that her mother must have been a good 
woman to have been blest with such a child. Be 
kind to her in her trouble.” 

“Mrs, Verney, I have promised my father to 
thoroughly search for some clue to her lost 
identity, but whether I find it or not, or if 
‘inding it I learn she is basely born, I shall still 
cleave to her, althought it may mean the loss of 
Brandonhaye for me. Rosamund is Rosamund, 
and all the world to me.” 

The poor invalid drew down his handsome, 
honest face and kissed him between the eyes. 

“Heaven bless you,” she said, “ and make our 
darling happy.” 





Then, directed by her, he went into the garden 
where, under the creeping ash, he found his 
sweetheart. She was very pale, but quite 
quiet ; she had wept too long the previous night 
to shed any tears to-day, and he felt almost 
chilled by her manner as she said,— 

“You have come to say good-bye.” 

“Yes, for a little while, only a little while, my 
Rose. Presently I shall return with the best of 


Ws, 

“And if not?” she questioned, letting her 
cold hands rest passively in his. 

“Tf not, my darling, my darling! do you 
suppose that I willever give youup? Don’tyou 
know that you make the whole happiness of my 
life? Better poverty with you than riches with 
any other woman.” 

The sweet brown eyes met his steadily. 

“But I have something, too, to say upon that 
matter. Prove me honestly born of respectable 
people, and I will be your wife, but if my parents 
have in any way fallen from the standard I have 
set up, I will marry neither you nor apy man.” 

“Rosamund! Would you in yourself visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the innocent 
children ?”’ 

“T will take my disgrace, if disgrace there be, 
into no man’s house. Oh, Eric! Eric! only 
yesterday, how happy we were! How little we 
thought of this bitter ending to our love! My 
dear, my dearest dear, when you leave me you 
are a free man. Oh! let me speak! Ido not 
hold you bound in any way to me; we will forget 
the words spoken, the promises made——” 

“ Rosamund!” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I mean all that I am saying ; it 
is for your good, and—and I shall know how to 
bear my cross. If you are happy why should I 
care? Your love I have been, your wife I never 
will be, unless I can stand bravely in face of the 
world the honourable daughter of honourable 
parents. Nothing you can say will turn me from 
my fixed resolve—Sir Godfrey is right and his 
decision shall be my law.” 

It was in vain Eric tried to move her. The 
usually pliant gentle girl was deaf to his 
entreaties, stubborn in her idea of duty, sensitive 
and proud; she would run no risk of disgracing 
her lover. 

She was strong enough, too, to hide much of 
her pain from him; he hardly guessed how 
bitterly she was suffering as she lifted her face to 
his, asking,— ; 

“When do you go? When does your search 
begin?” 

“T leave here to-night. I start on my quest 
to-morrow,” he answered, with the first touch of 
sullenness she had ever seen in him ; ‘“‘ but you do 
not give me much hope to encourage me. After 
eighteen years it is not very likely I shali discover 
anything ; if I fail to learn anything at all, how 
much is my condition bettered. Tell me that ?” 

“Time may teach you wisdom and forgetful- 
ness ; and always—oh yes, indeed, I mean what 
I say—always remember you are not bound in 
any way to me. Dear, for the joy you have given 
me, for all your present love and loyalty I thank 
and bless you. If we never meet again as lovers 
still remember that wherever you may be, what- 
ever your lot, there is one who prays for you 
always, who would gladly lay down her life to 
make yours glad. And now let us say good-bye, 
whilst, whilst we have strength, Oh, my dear! 
oh, my dear! this parting is more cruel than 
death.” 

Her white arms stole up around his neck, her 
little ringless hands were clasped behind his 
head, her pale, flower-like face lay upon his breast 
as she clung to him in an abandoument of grief. 

Stooping, he pressed his lips to hers that did 
not stint him now of caresses. Were they not 
parting? Would theyever stand together thus 
again ? 

Aching heart throbbed upon achivg heart ; but 
that her tears were spent she could have wept 
aloud ; and, to Eric, speech was not easy, courage 
was fast giving way to despair, hope to fear. 

“ Heaven bless and keep you,” he said, brokenly, 
“and grant us a happyending to our trial. My 
darling, my beautiful darling, good-bye! What- 
ever comes I shall be loyal still.” 

He put her gently away, then turned as if to 





go, then retracing his steps, laid his hands as 
though in benediction on her bowed head. 

When she dared lift her eyes he was gone. 
The sound of his feet upon the rocky way faintly 
reached her as she fell upon her knees, praying 
with all her anguished soul. 

“Heaven send him what is best. If one must 
walk in shadow, oh! let me be that one ;” and 
she never dreamed that her prayer was the ent- 
bodiment of unselfishness, 

The next day Mr. Verney told her Eric had 
left Meadowleigh ; and he tried to speak some 
words of comfort to her ; but the poor girl cried 
out,— 

“Do not, do not! I cannot bear your kind- 
ness yet. Father, father! it is all so new and 
terrible ;” and she clung shuddering to him. 

“My dear, you are not angry that we kept tlie 
secret so long from you, or that under the cir- 
cumstances I thought it well at last to speak.” 

“ Angry! oh, no. Iam sure thatinall you did 
you have studied my welfare and my happiness. [ 
owe all I have to you and mamma; and, per- 
haps, the bitterest drop in all the bittter cup is 
that I am not your child except by love. Who 
and whatam I? Father, I—I can never address 
you by any other word. Father, [ wish I had 
died before I learned I had no right to call my- 
self your child. I was so proud of my name ; 
and it was never mine. I—I—oh! how shall I 
bear it ?”” 

“Hush!” he said, sternly, “you will be ill 
through agitation. Rosamund, let me feel that 
your mother’s long example of patience under 
suffering has not been lost upon you ;” and then, 
for all the sternness in his voice, his eyes grew 
moist as he kissed her, whilst she lay like a tired 
child in his kind embrace. 

Two days later she met Sir Godfrey on thie 
cliffs. The change in her appearance shocked and 
startled him beyond measure. With the hope of 
lifting her from the slough of despair into which 
she had fallen, he said,— 

“My dear, you must have courage and faith. 
You have acted nobly ; and when Eric brings us 
good news you will be the first to smile over your 
fears.” 

“And should he not bring good news?” she 
questioned, wearily ; and he could not meet her 
sad eyes. She sighed, then said, “In such a 
case you need not fear, Sir Godfrey. My disgrace 
shall not touch you ;” and so left him, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Days and weeks went wearily by, The sum- 
mer was fast waning, and still no news, good or 
bad, came from Eric respecting his little sweet- 
heart’s birth. 

The best men from Scotland-yard were em- 
ployed ; but as yet their search had resulted iu 
nothing. 

Urged by Rosamund herself Mr. Verney iu- 
serted adveitizements in all the leading papers, 
and they waited in sick suspense for some 
response. 

* Between the Haunt aud Brandonhaye there 
was little intercourse. Gentle as Mrs. Verney 
was she entertained some feeling of rancour 
against Sir Godfrey for his action, and was never 
at home to him on those rare occasions of calling. 
Neither did he see Rosamund save at church, 
where, according to a very primitive fashion, the 
men sat on one side the women on the other. 

Hurry as he might, he never could reach the 
porch in time to stop her, nor would she even 
meet his eyes as they sat listening to the sermon. 
Consequently, he was delighted when one morn- 
ing he met her upon the beach. 

“‘ Are you always going to play hide and seek 
with me?” he asked with a gruffness intended 
to hide his real sentiments, “I must say, Miss 
Verney, that you are treating me very badly. I 
had no idea that you were a sulky girl.” 

The sad eyes which met his made him repent 
his words, and ke hastily stretched out his hand. 
Rosamund let hers rest a moment in it, as she 
said, gently,— 

“T did not wish to earn your bad opinion. I 
can never think but well of you, because you are 
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Eric’s father; but don’t you feel how much 
better for me it is that I should not see you 
often? I want to forget, if I can, just a little 
because I fear the worst. Oh, Sir Godfrey, you 
cannot understand what these few weeks have 
been to me, let me go! I cannot talk of them to 
you,” and wrenching her fingere from his clasp, 
she ran hastily up the rocky way, whilst he stood 
mute and sorrowful below. 

“Poor child! poor child!” he said, “I wish 
with all my heart things had happened other- 
wise.” 

It was early October. In the hedge-rows the 
haws showed scarlet against the changing foliage. 
The blackberries stood in bold contrast to the 
trailing berries of the deadly nightshade; the 
grey fluffiness of the faded clematis, and the 
woman who walked unsteadily up the path lead- 
ing to Sea Gulls’ Haunt, looked about her with 
noa-appreciative eyes. 

She was evidently a Londoner, I wonder is it 
possible to mistake one of her class for anything 
else? She might have been fifty—she was cer- 
tainly nearer that than forty—and she was dressed 
ia rusty black. A black hat, adorned with apolo- 
gies for feathers, graced her untidy head, and her 
face was certainly not one calculated to iaspire 
admiration or confidence. 

The servant who opened the door—a new maid, 
for Dorcas was growing feeble—looked askance at 
her. 

But the visitor said glibly she was expected by 
Mr, Verney, and her business admitted no delay. 
She spoke fairly well, better than her appear- 
ance would lead one to suppose, and the maid 
ushered her at once into her master’s presence. 

He rose as she entered ; a little annoyed, it is 
true, for Mr. Verney was a fastidious man, and 
the woman before him was of a sort personally 
unknown to him. 

“May I enquire your business?” he asked 
coldly, as he motioned her to a seat ; “I am afraid 
I have little time to spare.” 

“T have called in answer to an advertisement 
in the Times, sir,” the woman said ; “ but I hope 
that what I have to say won’t be used against 
me.” 

“You may rely upon my word that it will not. 
What have you to tell me? If your information 
is of any value of course I will hand you at once 
the fifty pounds I have promised.” 

“T shall want more than that, sir,” the woman 
answered, coolly ; “‘ make it a hundred, or I take 
the girl from your care to-day.” 

“You! What authority can you show for 
such an action, madam ?”’ 

“Well, considering that I’m her mother, and 
she is only eighteen, I think I’ve got a fair case 
against you. But I don’t want to press it—not 
me; and I never was over fond of the child, as 
you perhaps know” (with a hideous leer at him), 
“so give me a hundred down, and I shan’t 
trouble you again.” 

Mr. Verney flashed on her,— 

“Tam not quite such a fool as to yield to your 
importunity. You must convince me first that 
you are—her—mother.” 

He epoke the last words as one under protest. 

“Then it will be fer me to dictate terms, not 
you. Years ago you deserted her.” 

“T don’t deny it ; but there was nothing else 
left me to do, I was starving—lI’ll swear it if you 
like—and I couldn’t bear to see my baby suffer. 
That’s the fact. I hoped some one would find 
and be good to her, And now that she’s a lady, 
far be it from me to drag her down. But it don’t 
seem quite fair she should have plenty and me 
go begging.” 

Here Mr, Verney interrupted her sharply. 

“What proof have you that my adopted 
daughter is your lost child ?” 

“Well, sir, I can only say your advertisement 
made me think I’d found my girl. All I can tell 
you is, that when I left her in the Meadowleigh 
Woods she wore a big white bonnet, a white 
plush cape, and her linen was marked ‘R. H.’ 
My name’s Miriam Holbert, sir, and my baby was 
christened Rhoda.” 

As she spoke she placed her left hand upon the 
table. He saw that it was ringless, With an 
awful sinking at the heart, he said,— 





“And your husband—where is he? Or is he 
dead ?” 

“‘T was never married, sir.” 

With a swift and passionate gesture he moved 
to his desk, and, writing out a cheque, said,— 

“ Go! For Heaven’s sake, go! Remember that 
I have bought your child of you ; and never ven- 
ture here again.” 

“Am I not to see Rhoda?” she questioned, 
grasping the paper greedily. 

“Certainly not. If you so much as make 
known your existence to her, I will not give you 
another penny, even though you starve. Go!— 
if you come again I shall deal less leniently with 

ou.” 

She slunk away, a degraded, lost creature ; 
and when he had fiung open his windows as 
though to rid the room of the mere infection of 
her presence, he stepped out into the garden. 

And there was Rosamund, leaning breathless 
and faint against the wall. 

In greatest alarm he went to her side, for he 
realized she must have heard all. 

“T tried to go away,” she said gaspingly ; “ but 
I could not move. I did not mean to listen. Oh, 
father! father! Is it all true ?—let me know the 
worst. Is that terrible woman really and truly 
my mother?” 

“Tam afraid so, my poor child. She has given 
me an address to which I can apply for confirma- 
tion of her statement, and she is too thoroughly 
acquainted with the facts concernirg your deser- 
tion, to leave much room for doubt. It is better 
you should know the truth at once and face it. 
My poor child! my poor child! Why take it so 
much to heart? Do you think your mother and 
I will love you less ?” 

he put up her white hands, clutching the 
chestnut locks that curled about her brow. 

“T am worse than nameless,” she cried out 
shrilly. ‘Oh, if you love me, kill me! I cannot 
bear my shame and live.” 

With that she fell fainting to the ground, and 
when again she recovered consciousness the night 
was far advanced. 

Mrs. Verney sat beside her, one slender arm 
supporting her head, and as the brown eyes met 
hers she burst into tears. 

Rosamund, on the contrary, could not weep; 
rather, she sat erect, her face as rigid as though 
carved in stone, alook of bitter, brooding thought 
upon it. 

“ My love, my love! tell me all that is in your 
mind,” said the gent’e lady. 

“T cannot think, 1 can only feel,” Rosamund 
answered wildly. “Oh, mother! oh, mother !— 
let me call you so still—life has gone all wrong 
with me, and I think my heart is broken. Take 
me away—oh, take me away! I dare not stay to 
meet him—tell me, is it my duty to go to her?” 

“Tt never can be your duty,” Mrs. Verney 
said with greater decision than was usual with 
her, “in a packet she left with your father, she 
acknowledges her desertion of you and the 
tactics she pursued, But, Rose, darling, she 
shall not molest you ; to all intents ‘and purposes 
we are your parents; I do not think the law 
would allow her to have any control over you— 
and you are the child of our love. Rest to-night ; 
by the morning we shall have found a way out of 
the trouble, and I am quite sure your father will 
agree that it is better for you to leave Meadow- 
leigh for awhile.” 

That night Mr, and Mrs, Verney held counsel 
together ; she was unusually quick of resource 
and ready with suggestions. The sorrow and 
danger which threatened her darling, roused her 
to action, transformed the languid invalid into 
an active woman, 

“We will go away, Douglas,” she said, “and 
we will leave no clue for that wretched woman 
to follow up. It will be easy to let the house ; 
you know Mr. Histon’s cousin very much wished 
to rent it from us, and Iam quite sure Rosie 
will never recover her lost tone here.” 

But their exodus was somewhat delayed by 
Rosamund’s most severe indisposition, lasting 
over several days; then, when when she had 
somewhat recovered, they left Meadowleigh 
secretly and by night. The next morning a 


letter was handed to Sir Godfrey, the perusal of 





which was evidently painful to him. It was 


from Rosamund and thus she wrote. 


“Dear Sir Goprrry,— 

When you receive this I shall be far 
from Meadowleigh ; we are leaving without fare- 
wells to any, and it is very uncertain when we 
may return—if indeed we ever do so, Some 
light has been thrown upon my birth—I need 
say nothing beyond this—the knowledge of it 
for ever precludes any idea of marriage with your 
son. I beg you to tell him that all is over 
between us ; that I am unfit to be his wife, that 
I pray he may forget me and be happy with 
some more fortunate woman, Tell him, too, 
that it is my earnest desire he should not seck 
me out; that would be to drive me from the 
love and protection of those I still must cal! 
father—mother—although, indeed, I have no 
right to the dear name of daughter. 

‘Forgive me for any pain you or Eric may 
suffer because of me, and believe me sincere in 
wishing you all the happiness denied to me. 
Thanking you for all past kindnesses, I remain, 
gratefully yours, . 
* RosaMUND VERNEY.” 


Sir Godfrey was profoundly touched, but stil! 
he thought that he had acted wisely, and im- 
pressed with a sense of his prudence, he sent tlie 
sad letter to Eric, then at Glasgow (whither his 
search had led him) together with an enclosure 
from his poor, little sweetheart. The young 
man was at breakfast when he received the 
packet. Naturally he opened Rosamund’s note 
first, and as he read bis face blanched, his honest 
eyes grew dark with pain and fear. 

“ Good-bye, my darling. Perhaps we may 
never meet again; I hope for my own sake iv 
may be so, for already my trouble is more thar 
I patiently can bear. Heaven bless and keep 
you, make you kappy, teach you forgetfulness of 
one who, whilst loving you with all her heart, 
was yet not worthy to walk through the world a 
your wife. Good-bye. ROSAMUND.” 

That night he stood in his father’s presence 
saying with flushed cheeks and in a determined 
voice,— ; 

“TI don’t know who she is, and I don’t care to 
know ; all I remember is that I love her even a: 
she loves me, and when I have found her I wi! 
marry her with or without her consent.” 





CHAPTER V, 

THe Verneys were goze, new people were up 
at the Haunt, and for Eric all things were 
changed. ‘T'kat Rosamund had discovered some- 
thing too bad concerning her parents to divulge 
even to him, he could not doubt, but he never 
swerved in his fixed resolve to marry her, and 
his love rather increased than waned with the 
passing weeks. 

Faint rumours were afioat in Meadowleigh 
concerning the Verneys; the maid (herself 
Meadowleigh girl) spoke mysteriously of the 
appearance of a strange woman, of her master’s 
evident annoyance, and Miss Rosamund’s changed 
manner after her visit. And, as rumour loses 
nothing on its travels, it began presently to be 
whispered that the woman had been drunk, that 
she had extorted money from the artist by meaas 
of threats, that in someway she had beconi 
possessed of a discreditable secret relating to his 
past, and he dared not stay to face it out where 
he was so well known, 

Meanwhile the little family had taken refuge 
in a Breton village, so remote from the oute! 
world that there was small fear of discovery. 
There Mr. Verney settled once more to his work 
trying to find distraction from sad thoughts, avi 
there his wife spent the long days with Ros2- 
mund, vainly trying to woo her back to happines:. 
The poor child was utterly changed ; all her 
brightness had deserted her, her saucy speeches 
were of the past. If she had lost anly her lover, 
she would have borne her cross, pride help'ng 
her to hide her grief ; but at one fell blow she 
had been deprived alike of father, mother, lover, 
name, and to one so sensitive as she, her degra- 
dation was worse than death. 
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So she drooped and faded until the simple 
villagers, watching the slow step daily growing 
slower, the frail figure more frail, sheok their 
heads as they whispered “la belle Anglaise” 
was not long for this world. Whole hours she 
would sit on the rocky beach, looking with sad 
eyes over the grey, unquiet sea, until Mrs, 
Verney’s gentle heart ached at sight of her 
sorrow. 

“ Douglas,” ske said, one day bursting into 
tears, “ the child will die. I don’t care a fig for 
Sir Godfrey's stupid prejudices, I shall write to 
Eric ; if he is still willing to marry our Rose you 
are able to start them in life ; or they might live 
with us. I should not mind practising economy 
for 

“Now, Freda,” interrupted the artist, kindly, 
“T won't lend a hand to any such conspiracy, 
Of course Rosamund feels her position acutely, 
but in time the pain will grow less ; then, too, 
it will not be nearly so hard for her to bear as 
the sense that she has parted father and son ; 
even if Sir Godfrey ever forgave the madness you 
contemplate, he would only regard the child 
with frigid toleration, and that would break her 
heart. Let us leave all to Providence, and re- 
member that the wind is tempered for the shorn 
lamb.” 

She was not convinced, but she was wise 
enough to know his will was law, and then she 
loved him too dearly to doubt his wisdom ; and 
so Rosamund was left yet longer to her sorrow. 

The winter passed, a new spring came ; it was 
unusually mild and bright, so that she spent 
almost all the day down by the moaning sea. 

She had never risen from her depression, and it 
was rare indeed to hear her laugh ; the shame of 
her story had eaten into her soul. 

Looking at her, Mr. Verney said to himeelf,— 

“Tf something is not soon done to rouse her 
from her apathy she must die,” and with that 
thought in his mind he followed her,down to her 
favourite resting-place. 

“Rosamund,” he said, gently, 
talk seriously with you.” 

The large dark eyes met his wistfully. 

“T am ready to listen now.” 

““Do you know you are doing a very selfish 
thing in nursing and brooding over your sorrow ? 
You cannot bring back Eric to your side, your 
life may never perhaps be very happy, but it can 
be useful and self-forgetful; dear child, do you 
think we do not feel for your grief? Don’t you 
know that your sighs and tears continually re- 
proach us, make us feel in some way or other we 
have fallen short in our love and duty towards 


» 





“T want to 


your 

“No, oh no!’’ she began, hastily, “you have 
given me more than I deserve.” 

“Tf that is true, Rosie, we may justly ask some 

retuin, For our sakes, child, try to live down 
this trouble ; my dear, that you have been terri- 
bly tried I am willing to confess, but your lot is 
infinitely happier than that of many a girl no 
older than yourself. You must look at the case 
in this way, and you must fill your days with 
work, for work is the panacea of almost all ills, 
You have a pretty talent for portrait painting ; 
use it! You may never win fame, but you will 
find pleasure in your art; and mund, Eric 
Brand was a lover of whom any girl might be 
proud ; let him learn in after years that the girl 
he loved, although lowly born, was worthy his 
regard,” and then, without waiting to note the 
effect of his werds, he left her. 
_ She covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears, but with those tears came healing, 
and remorseful thoughts of her own selfish 
indulgence of sorrow. Mr. Verney had not spoken 
in vain, 

The next morning, as he sat at his easel in the 
great room of the old house they now called 
home Rosamund enterel blushingly. 

She wore a lilac muslin gown with short loose 
sleeves (he remembered she used to wear it 
frequently when Eric first visited the studio at 
Meadowleigh), and she smiled faintly as she 
said,— 

“Tam going to begin work to-day, papa, I have 
been idle far too long.” 

“Very well, my dear,” he answered, in a matter- 
of-fact tone, “what is your subject to be? I 








think that rosy cheeked child of Andre’s would 
make an excellent one.” 

“No,” said Rosamund, “I have asked Jeanne 
Bernais to sit to me, and she has consented ; she 
is very pretty, she will be prettier still as 
Titania,” 

“Dear me, we are getting ambitious,” smiled 
Mr. Verney ; “and what are we going to do with 
our portrait when finished }” 

“Send it to the Academy,” declared Rosa- 
mund boldly. “If only I can do justice to 
Jeaunie’s pretty face, I am sure of success.” 

Presently the girl came in. She was the belle 
of the village, and as full of pretty little 
affectations as any society coquette. 

The dress Rosamund provided suited her 
admirably ; and you may rest assured the little 
witch knew this, 

There was a mixture of shyness and coquetry } 
in her expression infinitely fascinating ; and she 
wielded her mimic sceptre with a quaint touch of 
dignity which was almost too much for Mr. 
Verney’s gravity. 

Artist and model were soon fully absorbed in 
the work ; and as the days went by Rosamund 
regained much of her old look and tone, although 
in;the dark eyes the shadows still slumbered, 
and the young cheeks were still a thought too 
pale for health and happiness. 

The portrait finished was pronounced a decided 
success by all who saw it, and was. duly for- 
warded to the Academy, the artist taking refuge 
under the nom de plume “ Rosine”; and 
although it was hung very high up, she had the 
pleasure of knowing it had been accepted. 

Later, with a great heart-throb, she heard it 
had been purchased by Mr. Eric Brand, of 
Brandonhaye. 

* Dad,” she said, as she laid her first earnings 
before him, “you were right. Theré is happi- 
ness in work, and I am going to do better work 
next time. Oh, my dear, how glad I am that, 
although he does not know it, my first picture 
will hang in his room.” 

“You should be a very proud young woman ! 
There, take away that crisp note ; you will never 
value any other so highly. And, Rosie dear, you 
have not disappointed me, as once [ thought you 
would. I am very proud of my little daughter 
to-day.” 

She was not wholly unhappy now. Jf only 
she could have received news from time to time 
of Eric, she would almost have been content. 

The village people adored her. The few folks 
of gentle birth with whom she had intercourse 
declared her “nice and good.” Nor was she 
without lovers, although to them she turned a 
Geaf ear. 

Mr. Verney watched her with curious eyes, 
wondering if, indeed, she had given her heart 
once and for ever; and when Louis Audin 
proposed, he half hoped she would accept him. 
He was growing old, and there would be no one 
left to care for her when he and Freda were gone. 

But her answer was,— 

“TJ shall never marry. I am sorry, Monsieur 
Audin, to give you pain, but you will absolve me 
from all blame—at least, in this——” 

“ Yes,” said the young man miserably. “ You 
never gave me any reason to think you cared for 
me; but if you would let me try, I think I 
could make you like me a little. Don’t take that. 
hope from me, mademoiselle.” 

“I dare not leave it with you,” and her 
cheeks flushed ; “and that you may fully 
understand why I never can answer as you wish, 
I will tell you what I once hoped need never be 
told. Monsieur, away in England is the only 
man I ever can love, and he loves me with all his 
great and noble heart ; but fate has stepped 
between us. He and I must be strangers 
always. Only—only—our souls have met—and 
there is no other love left for me on earth.” 

Something in her look, in the steadfastness of 
her deep eyes, forbade him to urge her further. 

He went half broken-heartedly from her 
presence ; but she whispered to herself,— 

“In time he will forget. He has not my 
Eric’s strength of will or depth of passion ;” and 
if she could have seen into the future, she would 
have rejoiced to know her judgment had not 
erred, 





The golden summer was now at its prime. 
Rosamund thought sadly of how the Haunt 
would look now in its glowing beauty; and 
sometimes she grew sick with desperate longing 
for the sight of the old familiar places, the 
breath of what was (to her fancy) her native air. 

But all these things she had learned to hide 
within her breast. She scarcely ever spoke of 
Eric now; and sometimes Mr. Verney hoped 
that she was forgetting. 

But his wife, with truer instinct, said,— 

“Tf she loved him less, it would be easy for 
her to speak of him. Her silence only confirms 
my opinion that, for her, love is an unspoken 
language, unless, indeed, it is Eric who uses it.” 

Two days later, glancing carelessly down the 
columns of an English newspaper, she came 
across this announcement : 

“Te is with great regret that we learn Sir 
Godfrey Brand, of Brandonhaye, Meadowleigh, is 
seriously ill, very little hope being given of his 
recovery. Sir Godfrey is the eleventh baronet, 
and is a widower with one son, Mr, Eric Brand, 
who will ultimately succeed to the title and 
estates.” 

She read the paragraph aloud, glancing 
covertly at Rosamund, who had risen and was 
standivg before a window. 

There was a slight pause ; 
said,— 

“Poor old man! How sad to be so fonely 
now! I—I wish that I might have the privilege 
of nursing him,” 

“That is out of the question,” Mr. Verney 
said gravely ; and added, more with the wish to 
test her than from any doubt of her reply, “ Ii 
he die, Rosamund, Eric will be free. Do you 
realise what that meaus for you ?” 

* No alteration in my condition,” she answered 
steadily. ‘I have sworn never to carry my 
shame into Ads house, and I shall keep my 
word.” ° 

“But if Miriam Holbert’s story could be 
proved false 

“Mother! mother! don’t hold out such a 
hope to me! I know what I am, and not for 
worlds would I have Aim blush when folks asked 
his wife’s name and previous state—but—but it 
hurts me to think of his loneliness when—when 
Sir Godfrey is gone.” 

And at Brandonhaye lay the old man, sick 
almost to death, but conscicus always of his 
son’s loving ministrations. Great doctors came 
and went, servants stole to and fro, speaking in 
muffled tones, aud finally a purse arrived from 
one of the great hospitals—a woman, still 
beautiful, soft of voice, noiseless in movement, 
and with gentle, scothing touch. 

Sister Mary “ was a treasure,” declared Erie at 
the close of her first day with them, 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Tue nuree still lacked a year of forty, and she 
had evidently been a wife, fur the plain gold ring 
upon her left hand testified to that fact. When 
they were more familiar, Eric asked her gently if 
her husband still lived, Her answer surprised 


him. 


” 


“ He has been dead eighteen years,” she said, 
and he wondered a little why she had never 
married again, for she must have been quite young 
at the time of her widowhcod, and there was yet 
enough of beauty left, to make one understand 
how lovely she had been in her youth, 

Had she held her dead huskand too dear ever 
to put another in his place? Was he still king 
of her woman’s heart? He felt decidedly curious 
about Nurse Mary. 

They took their meals together, to which 
arrangement she at first objected, saying, with a 
pretty touch of dignity which somehow made him 
think of Rosamund, “ You are treating me as an 
equal, Mr. Brand, and yeu ough: to know that by 
birth I am not a lady.” 

For answer he took her white hand and drawing 
it within his arm, said “ You have what is better 
than birth—a good heart, and the delicacy of 
mind natural to refined natures. Let me hear no 
more nonsense about pedigree. I’m half inclined 
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already to turn socialist, only I look on that 
class as—lumbugs generally. Now let us go in 
to dinner.” 

After that they became very good friends, 
Sister Mary's grey eyes lighting with pleasure 
when the young man joined her. She was not like 
Rosamund, and yet at times there was something 
in her expression that recalled his lost darling to 
him. Her still abundant hair was bright, golden 
brown, her features had a regularity Rosamund’s 
could not bvast, and she was fair as a lily—and 
yet there was that intangible something about 
lier which recalled his little sweetheart. 

Whether it lay in her smile, in the look of her 
eyes, or whether it was in her voice he could not 
tell, but it drew him near to her. 

Nothing could have been prettier than her 
manner with Sir Godfrey ; her assumption of 
authority, the patience with which she met and 
overcame his petulance. She never seemed 
weary, never exhibited any signs of anger, when, 
as he began slowly to recover, he tried her in 
every conceivable way. 

“She had nursed him back from the gates of 
death,” said the great medical men, “he owed 
her his life;” and presently, when he grew a 
litt!e stronger he acknowledged this, and would 
have laden her with gifts in his excess of grati- 
tude. But she smilingly said “I have only done 
my duty; but if you will let me come here once 
every summer I shall be grateful. I have grown 
to like the place, it is so quiet and solitary.” 

“Why not stay always?” he suggested. “If 
I dare I would offer you the post of housekeeper 

‘Eric and Tare getting uncouth for the need 
of woman's presence,” 

“You forget that to accept your offer I must 
resign my profession; and then when Mr. Eric 
marries I should be cast once more on the world.” 

Sir Godfrey sighed: “Ido not think he will 
ever marry; his romance ended almost as soon 
as it began. There was something in the girl’s 
history which made it impossible for the union to 
take place.” 

He turned then from the subject with a haste 
which showed it was painful to him, and Sister 
Mary did not venture to question him. But she 
looked with added interest at Eric when he 
entered. 

“Father, you can spare nurse now? I have 
promised to row her out to the Craven rocks ; it 
is such a glorious day and the sea is so calm, we 
could not choose our time more happily.” 

“By all means go, nurse ; it is too bad to keep 
you immured in this room, and it is time for my 
nap; you know by experience I am always savage 
if I miss it, or have it disturbed. Pray go at 
once,” 

Out on the shimmering sea Nurse Mary found 
her companion the reverse of loquacious ; he was 
thinking of that other day, just as bright as this 
when he and Rosamund confessed their love 
under just such a smiling sky, and his companion, 
guessing from his tell-tale face that his thoughts 
were sad, maintained silence, until a ben? of the 
cliffs brought them in full view of Sea Gulls 
Haunt. 

It was closed and empty now, the garden was 
running wild, and an air of desolation hung over 
the place Rosamund had been wont to call her 
paradise, 

Nurse Mary said, “I have often intended to 
ask you about that house and why it should stand 
empty, but other mtters drove it from my mind. 
I have passed it in my walks, and whilst I envied 
the owner, I pitied his lack of pride in his pretty 
home. Iam afraid Iam rather merciless to ab- 
sentee landlords. Do you know this particular 
one?" and then she was startled by the look in 
his eyes. 

* Yes, [ know him,” he said slowly ; “next to 
my father I honour and like him. He is a splen- 
did fellow, and only family trouble induced him 
to leave Meadowleigh. When he went he took 
the best part of my life from me, and he did it 
through a mistaken sense of honour. He is called 
Douglas Verney, and is an artist of some repute.” 

“T have heard of him,” answered the nurse, 
jumping, woman-like, to the conclusion that the 
artist's daughter and Eric’s fiancée were one and 
thesame, longing to ask more, but fearing to do so, 

“T think he hada picture exhibited last year 





called Jephtha’s Daughter. I remember it so well 
because there was something in the girl’s face 
which reminded me of my husband.” 

“ His model was Miss Verney,” said Eric flush- 
ing, “and she was to have been my wife—she 
shall be my wife when I have found her.” 

With that he bent to the oars, and Sister Mary 
lapsed once more into silence, whilst she thought 
pityingly of these two young souls parted so early. 
What was the girl’s misfortune or fault that she 
must lose her lover ? 

That night, when she sat with Sir Godfrey, 
strangly enough he determined to take her into 
his confidence. It was so long since he had felt 
the true worth of womanly sympathy, and his 
heart was sore, his mind perplexed with the 
question of right and wrong. 

It seemed at times to him that he had been too 
harsh with Eric, far too harsh to the poor girl 
whose only fault was her birth. 

So in the gloamiug he told Nurse Mary all the 
story, she listening with bated breath until he 
came to Miriam Holbert’s advent, her claim upon 
Rosamund, and the proofs she gave of it. 

Then, to Sir Godfrey’s surprise, the nurse 
started to her feet, her hands pressed hard upon 
her breast, whilst she cried aloud,— 

“Oh, Heaven! After all these years shall I 
find her? Tell me, for the love of Heaven, what 
manner of woman is this Miriam Holbert?” 

“T never saw her. What do you know of her 
—what interest have you in her or her unhappy 
daughter ?” 

For a little while she could not speak, and he 
waited for her to recover something of her lost 
composure. Presently she said, in a voice faint 
with emotion, — 

“Tam Mary Holbert, and I believe that the 
child deserted by Miriam Stone (that was her 
true name) is my own daughter, Rhoda, Stop! 
You must let me tell you my story in my own 
way.” 

She paused, and covered her face with her 
hands, as though her courage failed her to re- 
count the trials of her past, and Sir Godfrey 
waited impatiently for her to begin, hoping with 
all his heart that Rosamund Verney might in- 
deed prove the daughter of worthy parents, for 
Eric’s sake. 

Presently the nurse said, in a curiously hushed 
tone, as one who speaks in the presence of the 
dead,— 

“ T was only seventeen when I became the wife 
of Alec Holbert. I was the orphan daughter of 
a small tradesman at Derby ; and when he died, 
Alec proposed we should marry, as I was utterly 
alone in the world. He was twenty-two, and we 
were both young enough to look hopefully upon 
the future. Alec was a compositor, and although 
his earnings then were small, we decided we had 
enough and to spare. We were very, very happy 
for two years ; then Alec’s health began to fail, 
and the knowledge that presently there would be 
a little one to sur port weighed him down. I was 
very anxious concerning him, but my worst fears 
did not reach the truth, 

“The doctor who attended him told us kindly 
but plainly that he showed very marked symp- 
toms of consumption ; in fact, that nothing but 
a sea voyage could save him. I think I was mad 
for a while with grief and dread. I know that 
Alec’s heart was half broken at the thought of 
leaving me helpless and almost penniless. 

* Well, we considered ways and means. I was 
resolved my dear husband should be saved an 
early death if care could save him. So we sold 
up our home—the pretty home which had been 
my pride, and, as the proceeds were not enough 
to take us both out, it was decided he should sail 
rst, and, having obtained work, send for me. 

“T parted with everything of value that I had 
—books, my little stock cf jewellery ; and with 
the orders I received for plain needlework, I cal- 
culated I could live very well until Alec sent for 
me. 

“We parted—and I bore my loneliness as well 
as I might. Then came my husbana’s first letter. 
He had been fortunate enough to find work as 
soon as he landed at Melbourne. He was feeling 
stronger. 

“ Oh, Alec! Alec ! How you lied to me for my 
comfort and peace |” 





She broke then into sobs, but presently, grow- 
ing quiet again, went on. 

“T lived then on the hope of rejoining him ; 
but as yet I had neither the funds nor the 
strength to take me there. It was not until my 
baby had been born three months that he could 
remit me the necessary money, and with it came 
a letter saying that he was very ill, and if I de- 
sired to see him I must go at once. 

“T was frantic—I could not refuse his prayer, 
and [ hated to leave my child, although I felt ic 
best for all our sakes that I should go free and 
unhampered. 

“ Whilst I hesitated I saw an advertisement in 
a leading daily, purporting to be from the widow 
of a coal-merchant, offering to adopt a healthy 
child in place of her own, recently dead. I had 
no one to advise me, and I wrote the woman, who 
called herself Miriam Stone. 

“She came to my apartment, and expressed 
herself so delighted with my little Rhoda, spoke 
in such fond and motherly terms to me, that I 
was completely won by her manner. I told her 
I could not give my baby up to anyone, but that 
I merely wished to find her a kind foster-mother 
until my return. She seemed to demur at this, 
but I was firm. I told her all my poor little 
story, and offered to give her five pounds then, 
to forward her a further sum when I reached 
Melbourne (for I felt certain I could find em- 
ployment), and then, when Alec and I were once 
again at home, we would claim our child. 

“She seemed much moved at the tale, crying 
out, ‘Don’t speak of further payments, Mrs. Hol- 
bert ; I shall love baby for her own sake, and in 
no way shall she miss her mother’s care.’ 

* Almost satisfied, I sailed for Melbourne. Sir 
Godfrey, no one met me at the port, and I feared 
the worst. I hurried to the address Alec had 
given me—the blinds were down. Half fainting 
I rang for admission—a woman came to the door 
—she guessed my identity, and, drawing me into 
the hall, put an arm about me, saying, ‘My poor 
girl! my poor girl ! Your lad died just two hours 
ago.’ 

er I cannot speak of that time even now. I 
think I was mad for awhile ; but through all my 
trouble and subsequent illness, that good soul 
helped and strove to comfort me. 

“When I was strong enough to work she found 
employment for me, and my first wages were for- 
warded to Miriam Stone to the address she had 
given me. 

“T prayed her to be good to my child, and pro- 
mised to return for her when I had saved my 
passage-money. It was then that my good 
friend’s brother asked me to marry him. Ob, 
how could I with Alec’s memory so fresh and so 
dear ? 

“ But when I refused him he crowned all his 
goodness by forcing upon me money sufficient to 
bring me home and maintain me until I had found 
out how best to earn bread for myselfand Rhoda. 

“ He would not hear one word of repayment— 
he was generosity itself. Well, we had a quick 
passage, and as soon as I landed I went to the 
house Miriam Stone had professed to rent. 

“‘T found then that she had merely had her 
letters left there until called for ; but the fact 
that they were not always addressed in the same 
name had made the shopkeeper suspicious, and he 
had refused to take in any more. 

“ Half mad with fear I went to the nearest 
police-station and told my story, They were 
very kind to me, and for months they laboured 
to find Miriam Stone and Rhoda; but she—tle 
woman—was too cunning for them. 

“ And from that day until now I have never 
had the faintest clue to my child’s whereabouts 
or possible eud. Only investigation showed that 
Stone had received many children to adopt, and 
that most of them had died very quickly, or dis- 
appeared mysteriously. 

“ Sir Godfrey, if this Rosamund should prove 
my daughter, what then? She is humbly boro, 
but——” 

“ Prove concluively that she is Rhoda Hol- 
bert, and Eric may marry her as socn as he his 
found her.” 

“Thank you !” said Nurse Mary ; “and now 
will you crown all your goodness by trying tv 
obtain for me a sight of the clothes the child 
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was wearing when found. I would recognise 
them anywhere. Every stitchin them was sewn 
by me, and ‘I marked them ‘ R. H.’ after a fanci- 
ful design of Alec’s. He was a clever draughts- 
man, and long before the baby was born we had 
decided, should it chance to be a daughter, to 
call her Rhoda, after his mother.” 

“ Verney is away, and nobody knows where he 
is hiding ; but it should not be difficult to find 
him. He isa man of note. Then, too, it is not 
likely he would fail to keep himself in touch 
with his own country. Eric shall write to Mans- 
field (he’s our greatest detective), and, together, 
we will draw up an advertisement calculated to 
attract his attention. If Rosamund and Rhoda 
prove one and the same I do not think, Sister 
Mary, you need seek for a situation. But we will 
not build our hopes too high.” 

“No,” she said, “I have met disappointment 
too often to look for much joy.” 

Then Eric was called, and told the wonderful 
story, and with the nurse’s assistance, the fol- 
lowing advertisement was drawn up :— 

“If Douglas Verney will communicate with 
Sir Godfrey Brand he will possibly learn some- 
thing to the advantage of It is absolutely 
necessary that the proofs of her birth should be 
submitted to G. B., and one who claims to know 
her stury—a very different one to that told by 
the woman Miriam.” 

Then they tried to wait with patience for the 
answer to that appeal; but oh ! how terribly 
long it was in coming. 

The summer was waning, Sister Mary was still 
a resident at Brandonhaye, although Sir Godfrey 
no longer needed her care, and yet no sign came 
from Douglas Verney ; and although Mansfield 
spoke hopefully in his letters,at present his search 
had been wholly unsuccessful. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“Sister Mary, will you give your help toa 
poor stranger who has met with an accident ?” 
asked Eric, a week later. ‘She looks like a tramp, 
but——” 

“But she is human for all that,” answered 
the nurse, quickly. “Tell me, as brieflyas you 
can, what Eos happened, and then take me to 
her.” 

“Tt appears that she arrived in Meadowleigh 
last night, and took the path along the cliffs. 
Just on the very verge of Rosamund’s ‘ Paradise’ 
she slipped and fell. I am afraid she was drunk. 
She must have been dashed to pieces had not a 
projecting ledge of rock broken her fall. A little 
while ago she was rescued more dead than alive ; 
but she is conscious now, and Mrs. Lockhart 
(our innkeeper’s wife) is horribly afraid she may 
die there, and so spoil the business for a few 
days. Of course they carried the poor soul to the 
nearest place.” 

Whilst he was speaking Sister Mary was tying 
her bonnet strings and fastening her cloak. They 
were in the hall, and her simple preparations 
being ended, she said,— 

“Come, we ought to lose no time?” 

Ten minutes later they followed Mrs. Lockhart 
up the wide, spotless stairs, to be ushered into 
a large, low room, where a woman lay moaning 
with pain, 

As they entered she turned her head heavily 
amongst her pillows, her disfigured face was fully 
exposed, and her eyes wild and frightened, met 
Sister Mary. Then she shrieked aloud,— 

“Go away! go away! why do you come to 
torment me now. I didnot kill the child. I 
I swear it, | swear it!” 

— a choking cry the nurse sprang to her 
side, 

“Oh! you evil woman,” she gasped, “ what 
puishment is bad enough for such as you. Give 
me back my child—or—or—oh, Heaven ! forgive 
me! You are helpless, I may not threaten—I 
dare only entreat.” 

“So you are not a ghost?” said the other. 

“I thought I was a little bit off my head 
when you came in, But Mary Holbert— Mary 
Holbert, I didn’t do badly by your baby after 
all; I meant to lose her as I’d lost others, but a 








gentleman named Verney found her and brought 
her up a lady. You haven’t any call to be epite- 
ful, she is happy and well-to-do ; only last year 
he gave me a hundred pounds to go away and 
not claim her. You see there was money to be 
had for the asking, and I raid she was my 
child. How I spent it don’t much matter, but I 
hadn’t a penny piece left when I tramped into 
Meadowleigh last night, and I meant to get 
more out of him, but I fell—there’s the truth— 
and it’s a bit of relief to me to tell it. Now give 
me something to ease my pain.” 

With trembling hands Sister Mary began to 
minister to her needs, whilst Eric stood silent at 
the far end of the room ; there was a feeling of 
intense loathing in his heart for the dying 
woman, whose life had been more evil than they 
could ever guess, and yet what joy possessed him 
as he remembered her confession brought 
Rosamund near to him once more. 

Presently the doctor came in; he glanced at 
Miriam Stone, felt her pulse, examined her in a 
superficial way, then said,— 

“Tt is useless to do more—she is doomed ; a 
few hours at most will end it. Give her this 
draught, it will probably make her last moments 
peaceful,” 

. The bloodshotten eyes looked anxiously up at 
im,— 

“Am I going to die?” asked Miriam, breath- 
lessly, “‘ I’m not very old yet, and oh! if you 
knew how much I've got on my conscience you'd 
give me time to repent-———” : 

“T am only mortal ; I cannot prolong your 
life ; but whatever you have to do, do at once,” 
and he went out with Eric. “She won’t live 
through the night,” he told the young fellow, 
“her injuries are all internal, she is slowly bleed- 


‘ing to death.” 


At midnight, when Meadowleigh was wrapped 
in silence, save for the gentle lapping of the 
waves upon the beach, a sudden wild cry broke 
the stillness ; with an almost superhuman effort 
Miriam Stone lifted herself upon her pillows. 

“Help me! Help me!” she shrieked, ‘‘J 
dare not die!” and so fell back dead. 

It was strange that with the morning a tele- 
gram should arrive from Mansfield, it ran :— 

“Found. Have not disclosed my errand. 
Wait instructions.” 

The message wired by Sir Godfrey to Mr. 
Verney was,— 

“Come at once ; bring clothes R, wore when 
first you made her acquaintance.” 

The day upon which Miriam Stone was buried 
witnessed Douglas Verney’s return to Meadow- 
leigh ; he came alone, leaving his wife and Rosa- 
mund in town; to the latter not a word had 
been said of the discovery made, Mra. Verney 
pleading tearfully,— 

“Say nothing Jest disappointment should 
follow. Go alone, dear, and please Heaven you 
shall bring us good news.” 

The artist would never forget Sister Mary’s 
agitation as she clas the little bundle close 
to her heart ; how she fondled the tiny garments 
yellow now with age, how she kissed the curious 
letters her own hand had worked so long ago, or 
how in a sudden traneport of joy she fell on her 
knees, and with upraised hands thanked Heaven 
for its goodness, and wept as though her heart 
would break for very joy. Then Eric was told 
all; he lifted Sister Mary with gentle force and 
kissing her tear-stained face, said,— 

“ Let it be no longer Sister Mary, but mother, 
for the sake of the Rosamund we both love,” 
and she clung to him erying “My son! my 
son!” 

* * * * 

Rosamund knew all now; the terror and dis- 
grace had passed from her life. She could once 
more face the world with clear, unclouded brow. 
She was the daughter cf honourable people, 
honourably born, and she found it hard to keep 
back her tears when she thought of all her 
mother had so long endured. Presently Mr. 
Verney brought that mother to her—but no one 
witnessed or heard what passed between them ; 
only after a very long while, Rosamund with 
an arm about her mother’s waist sought Mrs. 
Verney. 

The gentle lady rose to greet her visitor cor- 





dially, but in the depths of her heart she was 
jealous, and always would be jealous of Mary’s 
prior right to her daughter’s love. They would 
be good friends always, and yet Freda Verney 
would never cease to envy Mary’s wealth, for 
surely it was better than riches to call such a 
girl as Rosamund “ child.” 

Then Eric arrived ; he was flushed with joy, 
and..had few words to say in the first blissful 
moments of their meeting, but his little sweet- 
heart was content, by her own heart she under- 
stood his. Later, when she could speak, she said, 
with her arms about his neck,— 

“Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! I am the 
happiest girl under the sun ; happier that I have 
suffered, because now I can value my blessings 
more —only—only I wonder what you saw in me 
to love so much and s0 truly.” 

“ Well,” answered Eric laughing, to hide his 
emotion, “you have given me a very difficult 
conundrum to solve—suppose I throw it up. 
Oh, sweetheart! sweetheart! if only you knew 
all that you are to me.” 


EPILOGUE. 


“What a singularly happy family the Brands 
are?” said Mr, Histon’s cousin to Mr. Histon. 
“At times Iam tempted to envy them. May I 
ask who was Mrs. Eric Brand before her mar- 
riage.” 

“Well, she was Mrs. Holbert’s daughter,” 
whimsically, “and they are both such good and 
true women that we do not desire to know more 
of their antecedents than they choose to tell.” 

“ Really, Roger, you are the embodiment of 
discourtesy,” retorted the lady laughing, “ but 
perhaps I deserved your rebuke. At all events I 
like your friends extremely, and I envy only 
their sweetness, not their popularity.” 


[THE END.] 








FOR EVER AND A DAY. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue door of Jocelyn’s chambers was opened, 
this time by the soldier servant, whose face hada 
look of pleasure first and then of surprise, when 
he caught sight of Mr. Fielding attended by a 
young lady, 

“The Captain’s come back, yes, sir ; he’s up in 
his room along of Mr. Denison. I'll go and tell 
him you're here sir.” 

Mr. Fielding stopped him peremptorily. 

“There is no need to announce us ; we will go 
up, Barrett ; ” turning to Anastasi, the lawyer 
held out his hand, “ be careful how you come, it 
is rather dark here.” To the servant Mr, Fielding 
addressed himself again ; “has Captain Gretton 
been in any length of time ?” he asked, and there 
was a sound of deep anxiety in his voice, 

“ About five minutes, Mr. Fielding, no more ; 
Mr. Denison he come a quarter of a hour ago and 
he’ve been waiting for the Captain, sir.” 

Mr. Fielding nodded his head, and then with a 
little gesture of his hand he invited Tasi to follow 
him up the stairs. 

The girl’s heart beat with an anguish of pain, 
of fear, of acute yearning regret, as she obeyed 
the gesture. 

And so despite all she had done, she had 
failed to stand between Jocelyn and the first 
sharp thrust from his enemy! This was a 
terrible grief, a terrible disappoint ment to her. 

Both Mr. Fielding and Anastasi paused as they 
reached the door of the sitting room. 

A voice was speaking; Cuthbert’s clear cold 
incisive voice. 

It was not possible to catch the words he 
uttered ; it was enough for Tasi that he was 
speaking, she could guess the rest. 

“Let us go in,” she whispered, breathlessly, 
her small hand grasping the man’s arm beside 
her with a feverish grip. 

Mr. Fielding replied by first rapping sharply 
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at the door, and then by turning the handle even 
before the occupants of the room had time to 
reply to his summons, 

Both young men were on their feet ; Cuthbert 
was standing against the fire-place, his arms 
crossed over his breast, a look of excitement, of 
defiance, of triumph on his pale clean shaven 
face. 

Jocelyn was immediately facing the door, and 
the womau’s eyes going instantly towards him 
saw with a gasping sigh that as yet he was not 
made aware of the terrible thing that had come 
upon him ; that the news of his father’s death 
had yet to be told. 

The chief expression in Jocelyn’s face at this 
moment was one of amazement mingled with 
the strongest anger. 

This expression of amazement deepened a little 
as he turned to the dvor and saw Mr. Fielding 
standing there with Tasi’s black-robed form close 
beside him. The next instant however the gon’s 
love and anxiety had dispelled the surprise and 
annoyance. 

Leaning forward with both hands outstretched 
Jocelyn greeted Tasi hurriedly. 

“Why are you here? what are you doing in 
London ? my father? he is ill? you have come 
for me? Heaven's Tasi, speak to me I—I—am 
bewildered—I—hardly know what is happening 
—I—lI have just heard words that have astounded 
me ; but you have come from my father he—he 
must need me very much to have sent you to 
seek me in this way !”’ 

Half choked with an emotion that gathered 
and intensified each second, Jocelyn fell rather 
than sat in a chair. 

Tasi paused an instant in the doorway but Mr. 
Fielding walked straight up to Cuthbert 
Denison. 

“Whatever your purpose may be in seeking 
your cousin to-night that purpose must stand on 
one side now. You should be content with your 
day’s work at Yelverton; you have done 
enough !” he said, and never in all his long life 
had the lawyer spoken with such bitterness, such 
contempt, such anger. 

Tasi had conquered her agitation and had 
moved up toJocelyn, while Mr. Fielding addressed 
himself to Cuthbert in a low, and almost inaudi- 
ble tone. 

Her little hands had gone out to those two 
bigger and stronger ones that were stretched out 
on the table, quivering with a fear, a grief that 
was just born. 

Before Jocelyn could acknowledge, or even 
comprehend the meaning conveyed in this act of 
deepest and tenderest, yet silent sympathy, 
Cuthoert’s voice sounded out coldly, clearly, 
almost iusolently. 

“T am obliged to you, Mr. Fielding, for your 
advice and interference, but I beg to inform you 
that the business that has brought me here 
this evening will admit of no delay ; neither can I 
allow the introduction of paltry sentiment to 
stand in the way of my first rights.” 

As though struck by a blow contained in 
each sharp curt word, Jocelyn’s strong frame 
shivered. Then, unconsciously grasping Tasi’s 
hands in an almost iron grip, he rose to his feet ; 
his face was flushed for a moment with a hot 
tide of indignation. 

At the tone in Cuthbert’s voice his fear and 
surprise at Tasi’s presence were lost for one brief 
space in this moment of renewed anger. 

“Do not try to check my cousin, Fielding,” he 
said, and there rang out in Jocelyn’s voice now a 
sound that none had ever heard him use before. 
“Make no appeal to bim, I beg; with his own 
hands he has just rent down the veil—the veil of 
seeming affection and consideration with which 
he has garbed himself all these many years. He 
stands before me now a self-confessed enemy ; 
the very moment that you entered he spoke this 
truth to me with his own lips; had any other 
living creature, save Cuthbert Denison, 
dared to say this thing of Cuthbert Denison, it 
would have gone badly with that creature, I can 
assure you. But, there remains no longer doubt 
of what I have just told you. Cuthbert Denison 
has declared to me his enmity ; he has come here 
to-night to do this, and to do more. Let him 
speak on, Fielding, I beg of you; no Gretton 





that was ever born was yet guilty of the weakness 
of pleading toan enemy. Shall I then dishonour 
a race which has known no stain and chronicled 
no degradation through all the generations of the 
past ? let the man say out all he has to say, only 
ask him to be brief, for—my father has need of 
me, and I must go.” 

A little cry broke almost inaudibly from Tasi’s 
white lips. 

Oh ! this task was indeed far, far more terrible, 
more bitter than she had imagined it could be 
when she undertook it. Her whole woman’s 
tenderness yearned over her love. 

Had she not given a promise to that dead man 
at Yelverton? Had she not declared her 
intention to stand for ever between Jocelyn and 
all hurt ? 

Before Cuthbert, whose face had grown a 
little whiter during Jocelyn’s speech, had time to 
answer, Tasi had leaned eagerly forward. 

“Jocelyn, dear brother Jocelyn!” she said, 
brokenly, “I—I want you to come away with me. 
Why do you wait for what that man may say ; 
come with me, I entreat you—I implore you to 
come !” 

Cuthbert laughed harshly. 

“Before you yield, as doubtless you have 
yielded many times already to this young lady’s 
fascinations, I must ask you to stay and hear 
what I have to tell you, Captain Gretton. As I 
said just now, my business is imperative, it will 
admit of no delay. Mdlle. Vignetti must excuse 
me for speaking so plainly.” 

Anastasi moved forward a step. 

“T deny your right to address your cousin, 
either now or at any other moment,” she cried, 
with sudden passion, that was startling in its 
vehemence, ‘“ You are a base man ; you are not 
worthy that anyone should stoop to hold con- 
versation with you. When I remember what it 
is you have done to-day, when I think” 

The girl’s voice broke beneath her agitation, she 
sank into a chair and covered her face with her 
hands, 

Jocelyn looked across at his enemy. 

“What are these words she has said—what is 
the thing you have done? Speak man,” he said, 
with sharp and terrible intensity ; there had 
come upon him all at once a most horrible pain, 
a dread that was well nigh inexpressible. 

“ Heavens!” Jocelyn cried, savagely, suddenly 
striding furward, “but I will drag the words 
from your lips if you will not speak.” 

Mr. Fielding put his hand on the young man’s 
arm, but Cuthbert only laughed again. At this 
moment he had no kind of physical fear ; he only 
knew that the hour he had prayed for, the hour 
he had schemed for, was his at last, and that his 
cousin, Jocelyn Gretton, the man he had hated 
with a grudging hate ever since he had been 
born, was in his mercy, to be dealt with as he 
liked. 

“Have no fear, Mr. Fielding,” he said coolly ; 
“ Captain Gretton’s violence does not alarm me.” 

He looked steadily into Jocelyn’s face as he 
spoke ; the full, hot flame of his relentless hate 
blazed out in his cold, grey eyes in this steady 

aze. 
on Having come here on purpose to speak out, it 
stands to reason I shall require no threats to 
force the words I have to say from my lips.” 

He paused to take breath. The excitement 
under which he was labouring had the effect of 
giving an additional coldness and hardness to his 
manner. 

To Tasi’s highly-strung nature, all quivering 
and tortured as it was in this moment of supreme 
suffering, this quiet, white-faced man, with his 
cold, menacing eyes, and the cynical, sneering 
smile on his lips, was something little less than a 
fiend, 

As he stood there, with his arms folded defi- 
antly across his breast, he had the air of being 
invulnerable to every attack that could be made 
upon him. He looked as though he could defy 
all the world. 

The girl had remained clinging to a chair for 
support as Jocelyn had made that stride forward. 
She trembled in every limb. Knowing what she 
knew, she feared intensely what effect the awful 
news would have upon Jocelyn when he at last 
grasped it, 





If he should fall upon his enemy and rend his 
black heart from his body, Tasi would never have 
blamed him ; and yet she loved him.so well, the 
sweetness, the beauty, the rare nobility of his 
nature was so great, so dear to her, that she could 
not endure to think that, even through grief so 
overwhelming as was now thrust upon him, Joce- 
lyn should ever fall for one instant from the lofty 
place where he stood, so simply yet so proudly, 

She waited with bated breath for what should 
follow. Cuthbert’s insidious vulgarity conveyed 
in those words about her fascination over Jocelyn 
fortunately did not touch her comprehension, but 
even if she had understood it, the greatness of 
her heart, the depth and power of her woman’s 
love, would have recognized no paltry hurt to 
herself in this moment. 

Her whole soul dwelt upon the man she loved ; 
it was of him and of him alone she thought in 
this moment. 

Cuthbert’s voice, clear, cold, merciless, began 
speaking again. 

“No; you need resort to no act of violence, 
Captain Gretton,” it said. “I sought you to- 
night to bring some plain truths before your 
notice, I do not leave these rooms till these 
truths have been told, Just now you stated that 
the veil had dropped between us—that you re- 
cognized in me a strong, an inexorable enemy. 
You are right—I am your enemy.” 

That faint, sneering smile, lingered about the 
corners of the clean-shaven lips. 

“T have always been your enemy ; I have hated 
you with a hate that has grown and intensified 
every year of my life since first I was able to un- 
derstand the meaning of the word ; but much as 
I have hated you, I have never hated you so much 
as I do now—to-night—this very hour, when, at 
last, fate has given me my chance, and I have you 
at my feet—fallen—dishonoured.” 

Mr. Fielding’s hold tightened on Jocelyn’s arm. 
Except for a great tremble that ran through the 
young man’s frame he made no protest at the 
awful words his enemy was uttering against him. 
He stood before Cuthbert Denison with his hand- 
some face grown suddenly aged and haggard, but 
bearing an air of dignity, of nobility which no- 
thing could remove or destroy. 

It was this indisputable fact that put a touch 
of almost peevish acidity into Cuthbert’s voice at 
this moment, He had too keen a brain not to 
recognize which of the two, the man before him 
or he himself, was the superior. Even in the 
moment of his greatest triumph he had to realize 
again, for the hundredth time, that Jocelyn was 
above him in the truest, the most complete sense 
of the word. 

A kind of hurried excitement, of savage in- 
tensity, sounded in his voice as he went on. 

“Yes; dishonoured, Jocelyn Gretton—dis- 
honoured in the dust at my feet,” he said fiercely, 
“never to rise again. All the pride you have 
bestowed so lavishly on yourself and on your 
position dies away this night, and dies utterly. 
We change places, Cousin Jocelyn ; for you now 
the réle of the outcast and the social disgrace; for 
me, the réle of the master of Yelverton, the scion 
of the Gretton family, with no mistake in my 
descent, no stain of illeg——” 

A cry broke suddenly from Jocelyn’s white 
lips. 
Pat the sound Tasi ran forward. Heedless of 
all, she put her arms about his body ; she stood 
between him and the enemy he had loved £0 
much, he had believed in so greatly. 

She was distraught in this moment. She 
hardly krew what she said. She would not be 
moved ; her delicate arms were full of a strength 
in this moment that was almost supernatural. 
Her beauty was transcendent ; the passion of 
her love, the intensity of her suffering, made her 
sublime. 

Wrapped about in her embrace, Jocelyn could 
not move. He had a wild look in his face, a look 
that brought a rush of tears to the eyes of the 
old friend who had watched him grow up from 
childhood. 

Mr. Fielding, at Cuthbert’s last words, had 
thrown up his arm. The gesture was so impera- 
tive that even Cuthbert’s venomous spirit had to 
recognize it, 

“ Hold!” the lawyer said sternly, yet fiercely. 
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“ Your hate may carry you very far, it cannot, 
it shall not, carry you so far as this. It has been 
my lot, unfortunately, to come in contact with 
much basenessin human nature ; but never until 
this night did I even imagine it could be possible 
for any human being to declare itself so base as 
by your own words, Cuthbert Denison, you now 
stand declared. You have said enough. We 
have no further need of you. You can go, 
Go 5 

The lawyer’s arm pointed to the door, Now 
there was @ menacing expression in his big frame 
that threatened to throw out this enemy vio- 
lently if he would not go quietly. 

A quick frown knitted Cuthbert’s brow. He 
was about to make some retort when Jocelyn 
spoke, He addressed himself to the lawyer. 

“ Will you convey to this man,” he said, his 
voice hoarse with the emotions that crowded his 
breast, speaking still firmly with uxutterable 
dignity, “ that for the insult he has just uttered 
there is but one answer possible. ‘Tell him I 
willaceept no delay. It—it must be arranged at 
once, There will be no life forvmeé till I have 
avenged this insolent dishowour—till I have 
thrust these false, these shameful words back 
into the throat that has daréd toutter them.” 

Anastasi was still clinging to his arms, her 
face white as in beautiful death, was lifted to- 
wards him. The eloquence of her expression, of 
her attitude, touched Jocelyn’s heart to the 

quick, His own sweet nature, was so strong 
within him, éven in this awful moment, he could 
give pity and tender thought to another. 

“ Poor child !” he said, in a broken sort of way, 
“this is no scene for you. Tasi, dear, you must 
not remain,” 

He tried to loosen her hands, in vain, a frenzied 
fear had taken possession of the girl. She clung 
to his beloved frame as though her feeble strength 
could shield him from everything. No sound 
escaped her lips, only the mute pleading in her 
splendid eyes told him what was passing in her 
heart. 

Cuthbert had regained his composure while 
Jocelyn was speaking. 

Insolently he turned to Mr, Fielding, dropping 
his arms to his side. 

“ And will you reply to this man, that such a 
challenge as he has just uttered is applicable only 
when two persons stand on grounds of social 
equality. Jocelyn Gretton is not my equal. He 
has no right to the name he bears. He is basely 
born, J refuse, therefore, to do him the honour 
of affording him any satisfaction whatsoever.” 

There was an instant’s pause. Then Jocelyn 
had put Tasi from him suddenly, so suddenly 
that the slender young figure staggered back 
till it fell against the wall, whilst, with a 
cry that was not human, Jocelyn had reached his 
enemy’s side, and before Mr. Fielding could iuter- 
pose, his hands were about Cuthbert Denison’s 
chroat. 

As long as he lived Cuthbert would never for- 
get that moment—never forget the look on the 
man’s face above him as urged by a horrible 
suffocating sensation, mingled with a wild de- 
spair, a choking pain, a hideous helplessness, he 
was forced slowly to his knees at Jocelyn’s feet. 

Alarmed beyond all measure, fearing indeed 
the very worst, Mr, Fielding shouted for Borrett 
tocome, Together they clung to Jocelyn’s arms, 
the lawyer alternately pleading and speaking 
with greatest sternness, 

Cuthbert’s face was growing livid. If those 
relentless hands were not released it would be 
but a matter of moments. 

“Would you do murder, man?” the lawyer 
cried in absolute desperation. 

‘“‘ Aye—and a hundred-fold murder for the foul 
crime this brute has done,” was Jocelyn’s grim 
answer, grimly given. He was no longer sane ; 
the blood of a man maddened by the worst insult 
that could be offered him ran violently in his 
veins ; he seemed to have an extra supply of force 
in him at thismoment, The grovelling, choking, 
zasping wretch at his feet was to him no more 
than a worm now. The whole beauty, the charity, 
the tenderness of his nature were gone; he 
would have killed Cuthbert Devison as willingly 
as he would have trodden an insect to death; ke 
hid no bounds to his just anger ; he was cruel 








for the first time in his life. The two men 
beside him literally fought for Cuthbert Deni- 
son’s life with their hearts in their mouths ; all 
their efforts could not reduce that awful pressure 
on the man’s throat; they feared, hardly coher- 
ently and yet definitely, that there was no hope 
for Jocelyn’s enemy, when suddenly by no touch 
on his arms, by no force, by no effort of theirs, 
Jocelyn released his foe, and staggering back, 
rested panting against the table. 

Before him with uplifted hand stood Tasi, her 
face seemed to be illumined bya glory that was 
not earthly ; in her long black robes, with her 
big gleaming eyes set in her death-white face, she 
was almost as 4 creature from the other world. 

Stretching out her hand towards him, she 
spoke suddenly in a strong, clear voice— 

“Jocelyn, in the name of Heaven and of your 
dead father I command you to let that man go!” 

She spoke the words firmly and with an 
authority that was marvellous. The power in 
her words and their meaning carried full weight. 

As though touched by some magnetic force 
Jocelyn’s hands dropped from his enemy’s throat, 
retreating half unconsciously he rested against 
the table, while Borrett with an ashen face knelt 
hastily by Cuthbert Denison’s moaning, gasping 
form, with its face discoloured, it’s tongue pro- 
truding, halé bleeding from its blackened 1 lips. 

For onesinstant Tasi stood motionless, then 
taking My,*Bielding’s hand she pyt. ib. upon 
Jocelyn’s, ¥ 

“Comfort him—if you can,” she whispered 
brokenly, then she a wy joined Borrett in 
his task ; “ My duty is » she said with extra- 


ordinary calmness, and a deadly loathiog 
filled .her.in every fibre, she kuelt, there,aminis- 
tering ange! doing all that. her i yr 


‘the servant's rough though’ shrewd knowledge 


suggested should be done to resture back to life 
again the enemy who had done such terrible, 
such awful work to the man she loved. 

In a few moments’ time Cuthbert recovered a 
a little, Mr. Fielding had half led, half supported 
Jocelyn into another room ; Tassi and Borrett 
were alone with the injured man. 

The girl’s beauty and courage roused all the 
soldier’s honest admiration. 

“She ain’t no woman, she’s an angel,” Borrett 
said to himself as he watched the girl go through 
with her task so bravely ; “if it warn’t for the 
Captain’s sake I'm d—d if l’d have put out a 
finger to help this ere’ brute ; I’ve ’eard enough 
to-night to know how much he’s worth, and she 
don’t love ’im neither not she; yet if Mr. Cuthbert 
Denison ever learns to forget this ’ere business 
he’ll be a firmer cove than I take him for now; 
for if it ’adn’t been for this ’ere plucky little thing 
he’d been as dead as a door mat now. Small 
blame to the Captain neither ses I, if he ’ad ’ave 
throtlted him, lying blackguard as he is.” 

In half an hour’s time the efforts of Anastasi and 
the servant were rewarded by Cuthbert being 
able to rise from the floor and sit in achair. He 
had a terrible look, he was too weak to speak out 
the violence of his rage, but his very impotence 
made his venom all the greater. 

The expression of the man’s face, white and yet 
discoloured still by the marks of his struggle ; his 
disarranged sbirt, the collar torn roughly and 
hanging bya shred. The little stream of blood 
that escaped from his lips every now and then— 
made up a picture that caused Tasi to shudder 
each moment she looked at him, 

Nevertheless gravely, quietly, tenderly she min- 
istered to him. She bathed his brows with brandy, 
she put the same stimulant between his teeth ; 
with a woman’s touch she arranged his disordered 
appearance, folding his big silk handkerchief 
loosely about his throat that as long as he lived 
would bear the marks of Jocelyn’s attack. Then 
with Borrett to help her she assisted the man to 
slowly descend the stairs. 

Not a word of any sort escaped from Cuth- 
bert’s lips. He was very weak, his fright had 
been so awful, apart from the physical. suffering, 
that he was trembling still from fear. 

Borrett summed him up instantly. 

“ He’s about as big a coward as you'd find in a 
day’s march,” he said contemptuously to himself. 

T reckon he’ll be in no hurry to come in the 
Captain’s path again, though I'll lay any odds all 





the same he'll try and get even for’ this night’s 
job,” a remark that only tended to prove another 
time the value of the man’s shrewdness. 

Cuthbert’s private hansom was waiting at the 
corner of the street, Borrett hailed it, and Tasi 
stood in the doorway pale and wearied 
watching Jocelyn’s enemy depart. 

The servant helped Cuthbert into the cab. The 
man’s weakness touched him with momentary 
pity. 

* Shall I come along home with you, sir?” he 
asked impulsively, as the doors were closed. 

Cuthbert opened his eyes and looked at the 
man an instant; then his feeble lips moved, and 
he uttered a curse, so horrible that Borrett moved 
away involuntarily, 


“Oh! but he’s a awful. man, miss,” he said, 


earnestly to Tasi, as he went back into the house. 
“Tl be frightened, miss, what he'll try to do 
agin the Captain for this business.” 

Anastasi clasped her hands and pressed them 
against her lips. She was.so full of sorrow, of 
over-wrought feelings, it was difficult even to 
speak, By a superhuman effort she conquered 
her weakness as well as she could. 

“Oh, my friend!” she said to Borrett, with 
such pathos in her voice that the soldier, rough 
man as he was, had a sudden rush of tears to his 
eyes ; “oh, my friend ! it is the beginning of a 
sad, sad time for your master. He will need all 
the help, all the friends he.can find. We must be 
true to him,.we must help him to bear with his 
trouble. He is alone in the world now; his 
father lies dead at Yelverton, Trouble and sorrow 
are in front.of him... We—we must not fail him, 
not one.of us,, You promise. you will be his 
friend,” . 

Borrett took the little hand outstretched to 
him reverently. He had never held a lady’s hand 
in his roughened fingers before—he had never 
come in contact with a being so delicate, so lovely, 
so noble as this young girl. 

“T don’t only promise, miss, I swear it,” he 
said, with earnest eloquence. “I don’t want no 
one or nothink to make me stick along of the 
Captain. We've been together, me and him, this 
long while, and we knows one another, If there’s 
anythink as Jim Borrett can do to help his 
master, you can count on his a-doing of it, miss, 
and there's my ’and in pledge of that.” 

Tasi let her small, slender hand rest in that big, 
strong grip. 

“T believe you,” she said gently ; the voice 
was faint now, the touch of the Italian tongue 
was more discernible. “For you, and such a3 
you, the real strong friends ; for me, the prayers 
and—oh !” the girl said suddenly, her passion 
breaking from her unconsciously, “and oh! I 
will not cease to pray night and day that this 
cloud may be lifted from him, that the sun may 
break forth once again and happiness steal back 
into his heart,” 

With a little gesture Tasi motioned him to go 
up to his master, while she herself remained sitting 
on the lowest step of the stairz, her head bowed 
on her knees, till Mr. ielding should come, 

She shed no tears as she sat there. The events 
of this terrible day had been so swift, so awful, 
they had dried up the fount of her tears, and 
riven her great, noble heart in twain. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Taz morning following the day which ended 
so terribly for Jocelyn Gretton broke with cloud- 
less splendour. 

Margaret Hilliard was awake at an early hour. 
When she had parted from Jocelyn the night 
before at the Duchess’s dinner-party they had 
arrange‘ a delightful programme for the morrow. 

The morrow was now to-day, and in a little 
while Margaret would be clad in her riding habit, 
waiting for her lover to come, so that they might 
start for their morning canter earlier than usual. 

Ever since she had been a tiny child Margaret 
had been a light sleeper. The smallest excite- 
ment was enough to keep her awake half the 
night. Not once since her great, great happiness 
had come to her had Margaret slept through an 
entire night. 
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GRAVELY, QUIETLY, TENDERLY, WITH A WCMAN’S TOUCH, TASI ARRANGED CUTHBERT’S DISORDERED APPEARANCE ! 


She would wake in the dawn and lie on her 
pillow dreaming waking dreams of her love, 
conjuring up Jocelyn’s handsome face, recalling 
all his tender, passionate words, till her heart 
would thrill as though his lips indeed were speak- 
ing them still, and not the visionary lips of her 
thoughts. 

She waa, as Kathleen Bartropp had said, a 
childish, innocent little creature, pure, and fresh, 
and young as any budding floweret. 

Long before balf-past six had sounded Mar- 
garet had splashed into her bath, and had knotted 
her beautiful hair closely and neatly together. 
She always dispensed with her maid in the morn- 
ings—if she wanted anything, she was far more 
likely to scamper down the corridor to Miss Bar- 
tropp’s room than to ring her bell for her 
attendant. 

She was very happy this morning ; she sang 
lightly to herself as she put herself into her riding 
habit, and as the time progressed towards eight 
«clock, the hour Jocelyn was to call for her, Lady 
Hilliard went downstairs to the hall. 

“T won’t disturb Kathie, she does hate to be 
aroused so early,” she thought to herself, as she 
stooped over a bowl of flowers Jocelyn had sent 
her yesterday and selected two, one to put into 
the button-hole of her own smart little covert 
coat, and the other to decorate Jocelyn’s. 


Bobbie, her constant attendent, had come 
tumbling down the stairs after her, and was 
busily engaged nibbling the Persian rugs spread 
over the polished oaken floor. 

Eight o’clock struck. Lady Hilliard ordered 
the big door to be opened. 

Her mount, a handsome roan mare, was walk- 
ing to and fro, Margaret’s flower-like face peeped 
out of the door, 

Jocelyn was not so punctual this mornirg. 
She smiled faintly. She would be able to retort 
now for she had been late yesterday. 

She stood waiting and watching the puppy. 
While she waited five minutes ticked slowly 
away, then another five, then still another five ; 





and the big clock in the hall pointed to nearly 
twenty past eight. 

Lady Hilliard was a little vexed, and a little 
nervous too. Jocelyn was always so very punc- 
tual. She began to wonder if she had rccollected 
the arrangements rightly, whether it had been 
eight o’clock or nine that had been settled ; but 
even while she thought this she knew there was 
no mistake, and that Jocelyn’s last words to her 
before he hurried away to keep an appointment 
with somebody about something, Lady Hilliard 
could not remember exactly who or what this 
appointment had been, he had whispered softly 
in her ear,— 

“To-morrow, my heart’s love at eight, I will 
be with you!” 

The postman came rapping sharply down the 
street as she waited. Lady Hilliard stood watch- 
ing him approach with indifference at first, that 
changed to a little eagernsss after a moment. 

Perhaps there would be a letter. Something 
might have occurred last night to prevent Jocelyn 
from coming so early, and he might have written. 
It was unlike him ; but still it was not impossi- 
ble, especiaily when the whole affair was so diffe- 
rent to what it usually was. 

The postman came nearer and nearer, and at 
length rea:hed the big house in the doorway, of 
which stood framed the pretty little girlich figure 
in its riding-habit, and a wistful look in its big 
brown eyes. 

There was a large pile of letters. Lady Hil- 
liard looked through them hurriedly—several for 
Miss Bartropp, some for the servants, and the 
bulk of the correspondence for herself. 

Her eyes quickly saw that there was nothing 
from Jocelyn. It was now half-past eight. 

Choking down a little sigh Margaret turned 
indoors. She opened a letter as she went. 

“Send the horses away,” she said to the butler, 
“Captain Gretton is detained. I shall not ride 
this morning,” 

The servant imagined she had received some 
communication from Jocelyn, and hastened to 
obey her order, 








Margaret went up the stairs slowly, wearily. 
Under ordinary circumstances she would have 
gone to Kattlleen Bartropp and told her trouble ; 
but something heavy, some vague presentiment 
of what she knew not, save that it was of a dis- 
agreeable nature, came over her mind to prevent 
her from doing this. 

She was oppressed and disappointed. It was 
the first time Jocelyn had failed her. She did not 
understand it. She felt strangely troubled and 
unhappy. 

Then, of course, her woman’s anxiety came 
into play. 

“Tf he should be ill!” she whispered to her- 
self, and a cold dread and pain came over her 
bright young heart. Going into her room she 
sat down wearily by the open window, her letters 
lying idly on her lap. She did not know what 
to do. She had never been so anxious, so troubled 
before. 

“ If I do not hear something in an hour I shall 
make Katine take me to him. I shall know 
something is wrong. I will wait till half-past 
nine—yes, till half-past nine.” 

She began opening her letters in a desultory 
way. They were from friends and acquaintances, 
congratulations and good wishes for the most 
part mingled with some invitations. 

The last letter, however, was none of these. 
Lady Hilliard opened it indifferently, her eyes 
going to the clock, and her heart throbbing with 
that new anxiety the while. All the colour and 
the pleasure had been driven out of her face by 
her disappointment ; but, suddenly, as she began 
to read this letter in her hand her face was 
flushed a hot crimson, and with a little cry the 
girl leaped to her feet, and then stood staring 
down at the pieceof harmless notepaper as though, 
instead of a letter, it was some horrible, some 
venomous reptile she held before her eyes. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Chinese made paper from silk a hundre® 
and twenty years before the Christian era. 
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ONE GLANCE SHOWED ALISON THAT JAMES CHAPMAN SLEPT PEACEFULLY ON! 


ALISON’S MARRIAGE. 


—30:— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Hinton was radiant. Not only had her 
eldest daughter “heard reason,” but she had 
obligingly given way without forcing her mother 
to extreme measures. 

The mother had no very refined feelings her- 
self, and she could not understand the degrada- 
tion it seemed to the girl thus to be bought like 
a aa piece of property by James Chapman’s 
gold, 

What Mrs. Hilton did understand and most 
thoroughly appreciated, was, the plain spoken 
way in which the lawyer spoke of his intentions 
with regard to his future wife’s relations. 

“Tm not a mean man,” he told her frankly ; 
“but I should hate to think every time you saw 
your daughter or came to our house you expected 
money. Two pounds a week seems what you 
have managed on since your husband’s death, so 
if I settle a hundred a year on you I shall expect 
you to make it do ; and, remember, there are to 
be no applications to Alison for more. I won't 
have her life worried out of her by money 
troubles. With no rent to pay and this allowance, 
besides what you get from Mr, Bold, you ought 
to manage well.” 

He had provided against his mother-in-law 
elect raising any more money on her furniture, 
for he calmly claimed it on behalf of his client ; 
bought it in, and then lent it to Mrs. Hilton, so 
that she had no more power over it than little 
Chubby. 

_ The widow was not best pleased at this sharp 
sightedness of the crafty James, but being en- 
tirely in his power she could not protest. 

One thing Alison insisted on. She would see 
James Chapman alone, and herself give him an 
answer, 


He had called for it, as he said he should, on 
the Thursday, and Martha at once ushered him 





into the disused music-room, where Alison sat 
alone. 

Perhaps she had felt she should be stronger to 
make her sacrifice if she was where everything 
reminded her of her dead father. It was for the 
wife he had so loved—for his little children—that 
she was going to sell herself. 

The last rays of the September sun were pour- 
ing into the room from its glass roof when James 
Chapman entered, and he thought he had never 
seen Alison look so beautiful. 

She stood full in the sunlight, and her soft 
hair shone like rays of gold. Her blue grey eyes 
had a wondrous brilliancy as they gleamed from 
her pale face. 

He came forward, and would have taken her 
hand, but she drew it away. 

“Your mother told me to hope for a favourable 
answer, Alison,” he said, reproachfully. 

“Did she? Mr. Chapman, before I give you 
my answer I want to tell you this. Nothing in 
the whole world will ever make me love you. 
If I marry you it will be for the sake of my 
mother and the children, just to save their home. 
Knowing this, won’t you be merciful. Surely, 
you can’t want ‘a wife who has no feeling for you 
save aversion.” 

“T prefer aversion to indifference,” he answered 
quickly. “Ihave made up my mind to win 
you and nothing will induce me to give you up. 
If you told me you cared for another man I 
should still try to marry you. I could trust my 
honour in your hands, and in time I should teach 
you to love me,” 

Never !” 

“There is no one else, I suppose ?” he said, sus- 
cae “You are not so hard-hearted to me 

use I havea rival ?”’ 

“ There is no one else.” 

“ Well, then, I am willing—aye, and more than 
willing—to take to myself an unloving wife.” 

Alison raised her eyes and looked him in the 
face, 

“The sin be on your 
solemnly. 


head,” she said, 
“Tf evil comes of our marriage the 





blame is yours. JI have done my utmost to 
escape you and failed.” 

“People who try to oppose me mostly fail,” 
was the lawyer’s well-pleased reply. “ Now 
Alison, don’t talk so gloomily. You have no idea 
of all I will do to please you. You have known 
so little amusement or pleasure in your life, and 
I mean to give you plenty.” 

She smiled sadly, It was much as though he 
had offered a starving man a stone to talk of 
amusement and pleasure to her weary over-laden 
heart. 

James Chapman had taken her hand in his, 
and this time she did not attempt to free it from 
his clasp. Had she not sold herself to him ? Was 
not it all in the bond ? 

“You will keep your promise?” she said 
gravely ; “you will allow my mother a hundred 
a year, and let her have the use of this house,” 

“Twill. Do you doubt me, Alison ?” 

“ No,but ”—for a moment the pale face flushed 
crimson—“ you may be disappointed in me, you 
may repent our marriage. I should not like to 
think that, if I displeased you, mother and the 
children would suffer.” 

James Chapman looked at her gravely. 

“ You need not be afraid of that,’ he answered. 
“T aw not likely to go back from my word ; but 
to make it impossible for me to do so I will have 
the matter settled before our marriage. I have 
some money lying idle, and I will pay over three 
thousand pounds to the Rector and Dr. Galpin 
(if they consent to act as trustees) to hold for 
your mother’s benefit, the interest to be paid 
every year. Will that satisfy you?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You won’t throw me over at the last ? When 
I have done this you won’t snap your fingers at 
me and break off the engagement? That’s not 
what you are aiming at, is it, Alison?” 

“No,” she said, ina very low voice. ‘I never 
thought of such a thing, I will keep my word 
and marry you.” 

“And we'll have the wedding next month. 
It’s all nonsense waiting any longer. You've 
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known me all your life,and 1 don’t believe in long 
engagements,” 

“J will marry you when you like,” replied 
Alison, “ you can fix the time.” 

James Chapmaa felt uneasy. He was not 
prepared for such prompt submission, 

“T thought ladies always wanted to buy a lot 
of new clothes when they were married. I 
meant to give Mrs, Hilton a cheque, and ask her 
to see to things.” 

“ Please don’t,” said his betrothed earnestly. 
“T can’t wear clothes bought with your money 
until I am your wife. And if you choose the 
wedding-day I must have my way about the time : 
we will be married at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and have no guests or fuss.” 

“What a sensible girl you are, Alison,” he 
answered, “The finery and speeches are ridicu- 
lous, I think, but I never expected you to think 
30 too,” 

“ Perhaps I shouldn’t if we were like other 
people,” said Alison frankly ; “but I don’t want 
a crowd of people to stare at me and wonder at 
my good fortune, and I couldn’t stand a wed- 
ding-breakfast and that sort of thing, itwwould 
remind me of my father.” 

“ You won’t wear black?” pleaded the law- 
yer. “ You know it’s awfully unlucky.” 

* But, then, I am unlucky,’ said Aiison. 
“We had an old servant once who used to tell 
our fortunes, and *she always assured me I was 
‘ born to trouble,’ but I-should end by. being a 
very rich woman.” 

“ Well, if things.succeed with meas they have 
lone lately, you will-fulfil the last part of her 
prophecy,” said Chapman, well pleased that:she 
spoke more cheerfully, and did not treat him to 
low spirits or hysterics. “And you'll do honour 
to richies, Alison, You would look lovely’ im 
diamonds.” 

“You certainly must be in league with. old 
Bridget,” observed Alison, ‘ She generally con- 
cluded by telling me I should have diamonds fit 
for a Princess.” 

“T can get away very well for a month,” he 
said complacently. ‘I have had no holiday yet 
this summer. We will be married the last day 

f October, Alison, and spend gloomy November 
in the South of France.” 

“T have never been on the sea in my life,” 
objected the bride-elect. “Suppose I prove an 
ully bad sailor, and reach France looking 
hideous ¢” 

“TI don’t believe you could,” said the lawyer 
gallantly ; “but I'll take the risk.” 

“It seems to me you are willing to take a 
great deal of risk,” retorted Alison meaningly. 

Mr, Chapman ignored this speech. 

“T shall tell my stepmother and the girls to- 
night,” he said rather pompously. “I expect 
you'll see them round here to-morrow.” 

“ T like Mrs. Chapman.” 

“Do you? She and I have always pulled 
very well together ; and the girls are not a bad 
sert.” 

“ A very good sort, I should say.” 

“T thought women always hated a man’s 
relations when they married him,” said Mr. 
Chapman. 

“ Well, I have no intention of hating yours. 
I only hope,” and she smiled, “they will tolerate 
me.” 


, 






A rap at the door. Oh, how intensely wel- 
come it was to Alison. 

She had arranged with Barbara to join her 
half an hour after Mr. Chapman’s arrival, and it 
had seemed to the girl’s disordered nerves that 
her téte-d-téte with her lover had already lasted 
ages. 

She felt a strange sense of protection and 
confidence when she saw her sister’s face; and 
Barbara, who, for Queenie’s sake, would have 
been amiable to his Satanic majesty himself, if 
he had come to call, put out her hand to James 
Chapman with a pretty air of welcome. 

“And so you are really going to be brave 
enough to marry the eldest of seven girls. Do 
you know, Mr. Chapman, we haven’t a masculine 
relation iu England, except Uncle Jabez, of ham- 
and-beef notoriety.” 

“ Ham and beef are good things in their way,” 
leclared the lawyer. ‘ Well, Miss Barbara, we 





have settled everything. Your sister is going to 
marry me on the Thirty-First of October—just 
five weeks hence,” 

Barbara almost shrieked. 

“She mustn’t do it, Mr. Chapman. Are you 
both crazy? Didn’t you consult your almanacs ? 
or are you strong-minded, and bent on setting 
superstitious people a good example? The 
Thirty-First of October is a Friday.” 

She hurled the last words at them almost as a 
threat. 

Alison actually laughed ; but James Chapman 
lcoked concerned, 

“T declare, I never thought of it. We'd 
better make it the Thirtieth, eh, Alison ?” 

“T don’t like things altered when they are 
once fixed,” said his betrothed demurely. “We 
will keep to the last day of October, please.” 

“ Then something awful will happen to you,” 
declared Barbara, “Don’t say I did not warn 

ou.” 

“ The Thirty - First of October, at eight 
o'clock,” said Alison, as though she were repeat: 
ing a lesson, »‘*Eshall not forget.” 

Her manner was very strange, Barbara 
thought. The younger girl watched her sister 
avxiously, and was Alarmed at the brightness of 
her eyes and the hectic flush on her usually pale 
cheeks, Alisonwas terribly excited, she could 
see. When the/reaction came, and her darling 
realised what she had done, would she repent ? 

. ‘Mr, Chapman stayed another half-hour, and 
then he rose to go, promising to come in on 
Saturday, and spend the afternoon. Barbara 
accompanied him to the front door, and let him 
out. 

When she get back to the music-room Alison 
had thrown herself on the shabby old sofa, and 
buried her face in her hands. Me 

“ Don’t go on with it,” Barbara, flinging 
her arms round her sister, “because it’s killiog 
you, and we aren’t worth it. Why should you 
ruin your whole future that we may keep out of 
the workhouse.” 

But Alison had recovered her self-command 
now, and sat up calm and dry-eyed, though with 
a wan, weary face. 

“ Don’t tempt me, Bab. It’s done now, and I 
mean to go on with it. To-night was awful, 
because he had to—settle things; but it won’t 
be so bad afterwards, and it is only five weeks— 
they can’t last for ever.” 

To Barbara’s mind it was almost desirable 
that they could. It must surely be happier for 
Queenie only to have to endure her lover's visits 
than to spend her whole time with him. 

But this view of the case never seemed to 
occur to Alison. Throughout her brief engage- 
ment she never once alluded to the time when 
she shoyld be James Chapman’s wife. She 
never once spoke of her honeymoon, or her 
return to Oakhempstead. Her future seemed 
bounded by one limited horizon—her wedding- 
day. 

Other people discussed her future if she did 
not; the widowed Mrs. Chapman, directly she 
heard of the engagement had an offer to make so 
kind that the lawyer was quite touched by it. 

“You can’t take a pretty young wife to live 
over your office, Jim, and five weeks is not long 
enough to choose a house and furnish it. I am 
going to Bournemouth with the girls in Novem- 
ber, and I shall not be home before the spring, 
why should not you and Alison come here when 
you return from your honeymoon, and stay till 
you have founda nest to suit you, and furnished 
it after your own tastes; it is pleasanter for a 
wife to have a voice in choosing things, and it will 
be a nice little occupation for Alison, and prevent 
her feeling dull.” 

“Tt is awfully good of you.” 

“Why, Jim, you know I always shut up the 
house and put in a caretaker when I am away ; 
you and Alison will save me the trouble of finding 
one, and if you keep on my servants your bride 
won’t have any housekeeping difficulties.” 

Mrs. Chapman herself put the proposal to 
Alison, when she and the girls made their formal 
call at Rose Cottage the following day ; the visit 
was very short and rather stiff, as Mrs, Hilton 
insisted on remaining in the room all the 


Barbara was very bright and agreeable, but 
Alison sat like a beautiful statue and never spoke 
unless absolutely forced to do so by the necessi- 
ties of politeness, 

Mrs. Chapman, who herself. had been a happy, 
contented wife, went away from Rose Cottage with 
a heavy heart ; she had known Alison from baby- 
hood, she would not believe the girl was marrying 
her stepson for the sake of his m , and yet— 

“ Alison mercenary $” cried Minnie, when the 
three ladies were at home and discussing their 
visit over afternoon tea, “not a bit of it, it’s 
another word you ought to use, mother, dear, 
the poor girl’s—miserable.” in 

“ But Minnie, she could not be made to marry 
your brother against her will.” 

Minnie shook her head. 

“My worthy step-brother (don’t forget the 
step, please, mother) and that hateful Mrs. Hilton 
have hatched some wonderful scheme between 
them and Alison has fallen blindly into the toils ; 
she looked almost heart broken.” * 

“ And she hardly spoke at all,” chimed in 
Grace ; “I don’t believe she said/a single word 
except ‘yes,’ ‘no,’ ‘thank yow’; I felt I could 
have shaken James.” 

“But he wouldn’t want to marry her ogainst 
her will,” objected their mother, “he can’t know 
how strong her feelings are against it.” 

“Much Jim cares about anyone's feelings but 
his own,” said Minnie sharply.; “well I’m thankful 
we shan’t be here when-theyecome back: from 
their honeymoon. I always liked Alison Hilton, 


and if Jim makes her wretched Ishould be 


furious.” 

Mrs. Chapman said no more then, but she made 
a determined effort to befriend Alison ; driving 
herselfin her pretty pony carriage she-stopped 
one day at Rose Cottage and sent in a message 
asking for Miss Hilton’s company. 

“Tam going to drive to Harley Woods,” she 
told Bab who came out to speak to her, “and I 
am sure the fresh air will do your sister good ; I 


“would ask you to come also, but the pony carriage 


only holds two.” 

Alison’s refusal was overruled by her 
mother, and in five minutes’ time she was at Mrs. 
Chapman’s side, bowling away from the town 
towards the open country. When all the houses 
had been left behind, and the ascent of a very 
steep hill had reduced the pony to a walking pace 
Mrs. Chapman said gently,— 

“T wanted to see you alone, Alison, to ask if I 
could help you ; my girls have taken up the fancy 
that you have been persuaded to marry Jim 
against your own inclinations. Now, my child, 
your father and I were tried friends ; for his sake 
trust me. Don’t take-up the idea I speak for 
Jim’s sake ; that I expected him to marry money 
or any nonsense of that kind ; just forget 1 am 
his step-mother and look on me as your father's 
old friend. Are you happy in this engagement?” 

“ T have never been happy since I lost papa,” 
said Alison simply ; “Itold Mr. Chapman I had 
no love to give him, and that marriage without 
love generally proved a failure, but he said he was 
content to risk it.” 

“ And you?” 

“Mrs, Chapman,” said the girl gravely, “ for 
three long days I tried to decide for the best, the 
struggle almost drove me frantic; I weighed 
everything, I looked on all sides, and ‘it seemed 
to me best to accept your stepson. He knows I 
do not love him, 1 have not deceived him.” 

Mrs, Chapman dropped her reins for a moment 
and pressed the girl’s hand. 

“T never doubted you, my dear, I only wanted 
to try and help you. I shall never speak on this 
subject again, only Alison if ever youneed afriend 
count on me,” ; 

“T shall not forget, Mrs. Chapman,” said Alison 
solemnly ; “you have known me all my life, you 
were dad’s friend, will you promise me whatever 
happens, whatever mistakes I make, or wrong 
things I do, you will try and think of me kindly! 
My mother does not love me ; she says I am like 
the Hiltons, and that poor people should not be 
proud, She would give me neither help nor pty 
in any trouble. When I lost my father I lost all, 
and Jam so young—not twenty-one even now— 
so will you grant my favour, and whatever hap- 





time, and usurping most of the conversation. 


pens think kindly of me, and if people blame me 
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try to remember how sad and lonely my life was 
and—that I did it for the best,’ 

The tears were in Mrs. Chapman’s eyes as she 
gave the promise ; she little dreamed how very 
soon its fulfilment would be claimed, but she 
loyally kept her word. 


os 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ts last day of October dawned at last, and a 
great disappointment it proved to the younger 
members of the Hilton family. The fog was so 
thick you could not see across the road, and 
when Barbara, after a rapid toilet by candlelight, 
sent to call her sister her face was a3 gloomy as 
the weather. 

“Tt’s an awful day,” she cried, dejectedly, “ it 
might just as well be November, for there’s a 
regular London fog. I declare, Queenie, if I were 
you, I’d make Mr. Chapman put off the wed- 
ding.” 

ns I think I’m glad,” said Alison, slowly, “a 
bright sunshiny day would have been such a 
mockery.” 

“Well,” retorted Barbara, “it’s never very 
sunshiny at eight o’clock this time of year ; but, 
Queenie, do eat some breakfast. I’ve brought 
you a cup of tea and some toast. Really you've 
no time to lose unless you mean to keep your 
bridegroom waiting, for it struck seven some 
time ago.” 

Alison drank the tea and managed a few pieces 
of the pile of buttered toast. Then she began to 
dress rapidly. 

“ You are sure all the packing is done, Bab?” 

“My dear, thanks to your refusal to have a 
trousseau there was very little to pack, The box 
you are to take on your travels is strapped and 
labelled. I’m going to pack your leather bag just 
as soon as you tell me what to put into it, The 
vest of your things mother will send round to 
the Red House before you come back from 
France.” 

Alison, however, preferred to pack the black 
leather bag herself, and she sent Barbara to fetch 
her another cup of tea meanwhile, Various things 
delayed Bab ; and when she got back she found 
her sister ready dressed in her soft, grey tweed 
travelling costume. She had given way to Mr. 
Chapman’s wishes so far as to put off her deep 
mourning for the day. 

“Bab,” she said suddenly to her sister. 
“Don’t let mother send those things to the Red 
House. I—I don’t want to take anything to 
remind me of the old times, and you know, Bab, 
I haven’t had money to buy you parting pre- 
sents. You must choose what you like, and 
give the children something each to remember 
me by.” 

“We aren’t likely to forget you,” said Bab, 
almost breaking down, “ but, Queenie, is it worse 
than I thought. Do you mean James Chapman 
has actually forbidden you ever to come and see 


“No, he never said a word about it; but I 
don’t think I shall be able to see you often, and 
Bab, don’t you see it never can be quite the same 
again, We never can be just two girls living in 
one home again.” 

“Getting married is awful work,” said Bab, 
sympathetically. “I told Dick last night I 
never should be able to make up my mind 
to a 

The little packet pressed on Alison’s acceptanee 
by her uncle’s wife had contained ten sovereigns, 
far more than the girl had ever dreamed of. She 
never mentioned this gift to anyone, not even 
Barbara knew of it, but Bab had been made pro- 
ijoundly happy by Alison’s purchasing a pretty 
tweed travelling dress and cape with the 
remains of Dr. Galpin’s five pounds, and a soft 
feather-trimmed bonnet of the same hue. 

“You don’t look a bit like a bride,” said Mrs, 
Hilton, complainingly, “and 1’m sure no one 
Would take you for my daughter. Why you'd 
pass for twenty-five any day.” 

Mr. Chapman’s plans for the honeymoon had 
been somewhat altered. He still intended to 
take his bride to the South of France, but a 
cient of his was part owner of a line of private 


steamers plying between Liverpool and Bordeaux, 
and this gentleman offered to place a saloon cabin 
at the lawyer’s disposal if he would accept ao 

assage in the Fairy Queen. From Bordeaux, 

r. Lothian pointed out, you could travel by 
rail toany part of the South, and it would be far 
less fatiguing to the young lady than the tedious 
railway journey from Calais, which would entail 
staying in Paris for at least one night. Alison, 
when consulted seemed rather to like the idea of 
not having to cross London. So it was arrangedthat 
directly after the wedding Mr. and Mrs. James 
Chapman would catch a local train to Bletchley, 
and arrive there in time to breakfast comfortably 
before the arrival of the Liverpool express, 
which would land them at tle docks before 
three. 

All the little Hiltons were in church. Dr. 
Galpin and Mr. Bold were there as spectators, 
and the Rector himself tied the nuptial knot. 
Mrs. Hilton gave away her daughter, and in 
spite of the early hour, a fair sprinkling of people 
had come to see the ceremony ; but though the 
Misses Grant had placed white flowers from their 
own conservatory in the altar vases, and the 
church clerk had lighted all the lamps in the 
chancel, and two in the nave as well, nothing 
could prevent a strange gloom oppressing the 
scene, - The fog had entered the church and 
could not be driven out. The bridegroom was 
fussy and anxious, the bride cold and statuesque. 
Barbara felt so nervous she longed to scream. 

“Tt was awful,” Minnie Chapman said: to her 
mother later on. “I’d rather have seen Alison 
crying all the time, that calm was something 
terrible, it seemed to me like death.” 

But a wedding does not take so very long, and 
in less than twenty minutes Alison was signing 
her maiden name for the last time. Mrs, Hilton 
stooped and kissed her daughter, the’onlookers 
declared the bride did not return the caress. 
Alison’s beautiful eyes wandered slowly from 
one face to the other. There was a dumb pain 
in their expression which went to people’s hearts. 
Mrs. Chapman said later on, “it was just as 
though the dear girl knew.she should never see 
any of them again,” but of separate farewells 
the bride made none; she spoke not a single word 
from the time the party entered the vestry till 
her husband offered her his arm and asked if she 
were ready, as he thought they had only just 
time to catch the train. Then still with a 
strange sad look in her eyes, and still in perfect 
silence, she passed down the aisle on his arm and 
entered the waiting fly. Then for the first time 
she spoke. 

“ Let us start at once,” 

He understood. A word to the driver and 
the grey horses dashed off at full speed. The 
fly was almost out of sight before Barbara escaped 
from the children and reached the church 
porch, hoping for a last word from her sister. 

“T don’t think the fog will last all day,” the 
bridegroom said, cheerfully, “if it Coes we must 
put up at Liverpool. I shouldn’t like you to 
make your first voyage in bad weather.” 

“Have you ever been in Liverpool?” asked 
Alison, with some show of interest. ‘Do you 
know it well.” 

“ Almost as well as I know Oakhempstead. 
Lothian is one of my best clients, and I have 
often stayed with him.” 

They were only just in time to catch the train 
and the comparatively short trip to Bletchley 
was made almost in silence. They had a com- 
partment to themselves, and James Chapman 
crossed over to his wife’s side and kissed her. 
Alison grew crimson, then deadly pale, but 
she made no protest. After all—it was in the 


nd. 

Breakfast had been specially ordered for them, 
and so was ofa far more substantial character 
than the refreshments usually snatched at a 
railway station ; it was more like a lunch than a 
breakfast, and Alison shuddered as she noticed 
that James Chapman seemed by no means averse 
to the sparkling wine which he had ordered for 
her benefit. She barely put her lips to the 
champagne, but the lawyer filled his glass again 
and again, finally calling for another bottle. 

“To celebrate the happy event,” he said, with 





a strange smile to Alison. “Don’t look so 


shocked my little Puritan, all gentlemen know a 
glass of good wine when they see it.” 

There came back to Alison like a forgotten 
warning a faint recollection of her father for- 
bidding her mother to produce whisky (the only 
stimulant kept at Rose Cottage) when Mr. 
Chapman spent the evening there. 

“He gets plenty at home and has to take 
plenty iu the way of business ; don’t place temp- 
tation in his way, Susan.” 

Was this the cause of Mr. Chapman’s peculiar 
manner and convivial spirits? Was he a victim 
to intemperance ?” 

“T shall think of that if I ever repent,” the 
girl breathed slowly to herself, and then she 
rose thankfully, for a porter had come to say the 
Liverpool express was just coming in. 

James Chapman had spared no expense over his 
penniless bride. The carriage to which he led 
her was labelled “engaged,” and the guard, as 
he closed the door, toid them the train only 
stopped twice, at Rugby and Crewe, waiting five 
minutes at each, 

“You had better have a nap,” said James, 
rolling up a bundle of rugs, to make a pillow for 
Alison. “TIcan tell you I feel inclined for one 
myself. I was up till three this morning at a fare- 
well party of my bachelor friends, so my night 
was a short one and I shall be glad of a snooze.” 

It .was on Alison’s lips to say she had never 
felt more wide awake in her life, but she kept 
back the words, put her head on the improvised 
pillow and closed her eyes. At least if he 
believed her asleep she would nt be disturbed 
by his caresses, 

Mr. Chapman, satisfied his wife was on the 
high road to slumber, proceeded to compose him- 
self, with such good results that in less than ten 
minutes a very pronounced snore convinced 
Alison that he was safely asleep. Then with 
trembling fingers she took up her little hand-bag, 
which Mr. Chapman had placed with some other 
things at the far end of the carriage. She raised 
herself to a sitting posture, and with every nerve 
on the stretch she—waited. 

For what? For the slackening of the speed ; 
from the guard’s information she judged they 
would only take three-quarters of an hour to go 
from Bletchley to Rugby, and she meant to try 
and escape at the latter place. When Alison, in 
her despair, promised James Chapman to marry 
him her plan was already made, she meant to 
leave him on her wedding-day. 

She hated and feared this man above all others, 
A fate stronger than herself had forced her to 
yield to his wishes, and stand with him at the 
altar ; but rather than live with him as his wife 
she would have taken her own life. 

The fate of the heroine in the penny novelette 
picked up in the train on her return from London 
had suggested the idea of flight. Her first thought 
had been to retire to her cabin directly they went 
on board on the plea of illness, and, by bribing the 
stewardess, leave the vessel before she sailed ; hut 
Mr. Chapman’s hint of remaining on shore if the 
fog continued, his remark that he knew Liverpool 
nearly as well as Oakhempstead had shown her 
the perils of this course. He was asleep now. 
From his broken night and the amount of wine 
he had taken it was probable his slumber would 
be a heavy one. If only she could leave the 
train at Rugby and escape before he awoke she 
would have over an hour’s start, since he could 
not pursue her till he reached Crewe, 

The suspense was almost agony to Alison, the 
forty-five minutes seemed to her like hours. At 
last she felt the train slackening speed ; but, oh, 
the crowd. of passengers and porters she could 
see at the platform they were nearing. Surely 
it would almost be impossible that James Chap- 
man should sleep through the five minutes they 
waited there. 

Noiselessly she sprang to her feet ; but then 
she sat down again. Better for her not to make 
the attempt too soon in case her husband should 
awake and get out to look for her on missing her. 
She waited, her throat so parched with feverish 
excitement she could hardly breathe, until four cf 
the fatal five minutes had elapsed, then she made 

an effort and tried thedoor, The handle turned 
easily. Fortunately, it was on the inside. Had 





she been. forced to open the window to reach it 
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the rush of cool air might have aroused Mr. 
Chapman. 

One glance showed her he slept peacefully on. 
Then with a light spring Alison jumped on to the 
platform, and vanished into the friendly shelter 
of the ladies’ waiting-room. 

There was no one there but a much-harassed 
mother, holding a heavy baby on her lap, while 
two other toddlers clung to her skirts. The baby 
was howling loudly, and the smaller of the other 
two was whimpering at not being able to attract 
his mother’s attention. 

Now Alison loved children. In the days when 
there had always been a baby at Rose Cottage she 
was in much request as a nurse. 

Now, almost forgetting her own danger, she 
turned to the little boy and asked him what was 
the matter. 

Another second and she had sat down and 
taken him on her lap. Just as his smiles re- 
turned, and his little face beamed with pleasure, 
the Liverpool express steamed slowly out of the 
station, and Alison felt with a silent thanksgiving 
that she was saved. 

“Dear,” said the grateful mother, admiringly, 
“you has a way with little ones, miss. It’s not 
every one Jerry ’ll go to. He’s that fractious 
with his teeth. He’s late with ’em, you see, and 
thinks it hard he’s not the baby any more.” 

“Are you going far?” asked Alison. “Itisa 
_— day for children to be out because of the 
og. ” 


“T’ve come a good way, but I'm nearly there 
now, miss,” said the woman in a tone of relief, 
“half-an-hoar, they tell me, ’ll take me to Coven- 
try ; and my man’s got work there as groom toa 
gentleman, and he said the master ‘ld let him 
bring a cart for me and the children. It’s hard 
moving house, but what one has to go through.” 

“T am going to Coventry,” said Alison, quietly, 
“have you got your tickets or shall I take them 
when I go for mine ?” 

“Thaven’t got them, miss, You see the place 
wasn’t open when I come. I'd take it kindly of 
you, miss. One single and two halves: baby, 
bless her, goes free.” 

When Alison asked for two tickets to Coventry 
and two halves—and asshe held Jerry in her arms 
while the booking-clerk attended to her—she felt 
she had destroyed all clue to her destination. 

James, when }.e came to inquire about her, 
would never identify her from anything the clerk 
could tell bim. 

She was terribly worn and tired. The decent 
hard-working woman, who was grateful to the 
“lady,” would fain have persuaded her to put 
down Jerry, for she did not like the white, wan 
look on the sweet face ; but Alison only said, 
wistfully,— 

“ Let me keep him. I have parted from my 
own little sisters to-day, and it comforts me to 
feel a child’s little hands about me.” 

The train came up and they got in, Alison 
carrying a bundle done up in a newspaper, be- 
sides her own bagand Jerry. No one could have 
a her with the description of the missing 

ride, 


“Will knows the train,” confided Mrs. Mit- 
chell, “and he’s sure to be there to meet us. Do 
you expect your friends at the station, miss?” 

“No ; the lady I am going to lives some way 
out of Coventry. I shall have to find out the 
way. 

“Will can tell you, no doubt, miss, He’s been 
in his place nigh on a month, and he’s driven his 
a most everywhere about, he'll set you 
right.” 

In all her own agony of anxiety Alison never 
lost her powers of perception. 

“Will” turned out to be a smart-looking 
groom, in a neat dark livery ; but he seemed not 
in the least ashamed of his shabby wife and rather 
plain children, 


He helped them into the spring-cart as though 
he felt them a very precious burden ; acknow- 
ledged Alison’s kindness by a hearty “ thank you, 
miss ;” but, appealed to by his wife, declared he 
had never heard the name of Eustace, and did not 
think a lady of that name lived near Coventry. 

“You might have heard the name of the 
house?” said Alison, hopefully. ‘Glen Rosa, 


the last letter I had, was dated, ‘‘ Glen Rosa, near 
Coventry.’” 

“T know Glen Rosa right enough, Miss, but I 
never heard who lived there; it’s a matter of 
three miles or more from the station, so I'd ad- 
vise you to havea fly.” 

Alison said good-by to thelittle family, got into 
a shabby fly, gave the man the address and 
started. 

Katy Eustace was her last hope ; she believed 
that though they had not met for two years her 
friend would receive and hide her ; she remem- 
bered Katy’s own love story, and thought that 
very story would make her sympathise with the 
sad story in which love played no part. 

Alison had her aunt’s ten pounds almost un- 

touched ; it was not charity she wanted at Katy’s 
hands, only a resting-place until the search for 
her had blown over, and a recommendation to 
some family needing a governess. 
It was not much to ask; Mrs. Eustace had 
broken off all communication with Oakhempstead, 
so hiding the fugitive would involve her in no 
difficulties with the people there ; it seemed to 
Alison she need not fear a refusal. 

She tried hard to remember all she had heard 
of Katy’s husband ; he had been rich once, and 
had lost his fortune ; he was poor and struggling 
when he persuaded Katy to elope with him. Had 
he become rich again? Thetender note of sym- 
pathy Katy had written on hearing of the 
organist’s death had given no information about 
herself and her own circumstances. 

Alison had the note in her hand now, and 
she read it over once again to reassure herself by 
the sight of its kindly words. 

At last ! 

The fly turned in at some lodge gates and went 
up a long avenue to the house, which was far 
larger and more imposing than Alison had ex- 
pected. The girl would far rather have found it 
a humbler dwelling ; she was glad Katy was rich 
but she would have felt more at home with her 
had their fortunes been more equal. 

A butler in livery opened the door, he did 
not seem in the least surprised at the sudden 
arrival ; it was between three and five, the 
orthodox visiting hours. 

“Ts Mrs. Eustace at home?” asked Alison, 
wishing her voice would not falter so. 

“I beg your pardon, Madam, this is Lady 
Hetherton’s.” 

Alison staggered. 

“Ts there any other Glen Rosa?” she asked 
anxiously ; “ Mrs. Eustace certainly wrote to me 
from Glen Rosa this year.” 

“Mrs, Eustace was staying here in June, 
ma’am,” replied the butler. “Mr. Eustace and 
my mistress are cousins, he and his wife were 
here for two or three weeks before they sailed 
for America.” 

And then for once in his life the respectable 
butler received a shock; the “ young person” 
tottered and fell senseless on the floor-—— 


(To be continued. ) 








A prehistoric wall, about 20 miles long, has 
been unearthed at Texas. It is built of solid 
masonry, fifteen feet high, and as many thick. It 
is for the most part underground, and is supposed 
to have been built by the Aztecs. 

THERE is going to be a distribution of mum- 
mies. The Egyptian Government have decided 
to present the six great European Powers with 
the mummies of the High Priests of Ammon, 
found two years ago in Upper Egypt. These 
treasures are to be divided into six lots, and 
drawn for by the representatives of the museums 
of London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burgh, 


A Fry will lay four times during the summer, 
about 80 eggs each time, and careful calculations 
have demonstrated that the descendants of a 
single insect may, from June Ist to the end of 
September, exceed 2,000,000. Were it not for 
bats, insect-eating birds, and the innumerable 
micrescopic parasites with which the fly is par- 
ticularlarly afflicted, there would be no worse 





pest in the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ANGELA MaIDWELt stood in the centre of a 
handsome boudoir. One hand rested upon a 
dainty table of onyx and brass, while the other 
was pressed lightly upon her boxom. Her eyes 
were directed expectantly toward the door, but 
their expression was not beautiful. 

Anyone would have admired her as ehe stood 
there in that attitude, with the folds of her hand- 
some crépe gown falling artistically about her ; 
but a skilled physiognomist would have said that 
there was a certain cruelty in the compressed 
lips, in the slightly contracted eyes, and in the 
hectic bloom upon the cheeks that told of a 
determination that nothing could baulk. 

She had absolute mastery of herself when she 
heard a man’s step coming slowly up the hall, 
however, and she did not change her position as 
| her maid silently ushered him into the room and 
retired, closing the door behind her. 

He was not the kind of man that one expects 
to see in the midst of rose brocades that go to- 
ward furnishing my lady’s boudoir. His clothing, 
while respectable, was cheap and just a trifle 
loud ; his boots, while polished, were not of the 
character and make that a gentleman wears ; 
there was a flashing stone, that some might have 
mistaken for a diamond, in his scarf, and a sus- 
picious smell of hair-oil about him that made one 
rather shiver as one glanced towards the shining 
hair. Nevertheless, Miss Maidwell, whose father 
was a shining light in the financial world, and 
who was received into the select circles of social 
darlings, was kind in her reception of him, even 
if slightly condescending. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Scarsby,” she said, witha 
quiet smile. “You see I have waited for you, 
though you are more than an hour late, Won't 
you sit down?” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed the man, a trifle nerv- 
ously, sitting on the edge of the chair she indi- 
cated and holding his hat between his knees. “I 
thought you might pardon me for being late if I 
brought you the news that you wanted. I was on 
the track of everything, and did not like to give 
it up until there was something definite to 
report.” 

“You were quite right,” she answered, sitting 
down opposite him, where her face would be in 
shadow, and clasping her hands closely, as if 
self-restraint were possible thereby. “Will you 
go on?” 

He cleared his throat and drew a paper from 
an inner pocket. As he unfolded it he said, 
slowly,— 

“Tn the first place, I have discovered who the 
young lady is in whom Mr. Chester is—er—in- 
terested.” 

He paused and looked at her, and with a rising 
colour, and in a tone that was not quite so iu- 
different, she exclaimed,— 

“ Well?” 

“She is Miss Colson—Nora Colson—a young 
lady playing little parts in the theatre where he 
is leading man. She is going tw play the leading 
part in the new piece they are to produce at 4 
special matinée on the twenty-third, called ‘Our 
Romance.’ He is helping her with the part, and 
goes there every afternoon after the rehearsal is 
over.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; I have watched him go there 
every afternoon for more than a week.” 

“And who is this Nora Colson, aside from 
being an actress?” : 

“Tt was that which detained me this morning. 
She has a deformed sister, and there is a boy who 
goes there very often. He seems to be quite 
intimate with them, and with Mr. Chester also. 
» His name is Ned. I determined that it was 
through Ned that I must obtain my inform 
ation.” 

“ And you succeeded ?” 

“ Partially. I managed to introduce myself t 
Ned by following him home one night, and then 
finding an opportunity to do him a good turn— 
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good friends, He told me about the girls, and 
wanted me to go to see Miss *Colson act. Of 
course I went, and pretended to be very much 
taken with her—and she is really the most beau- 
tiful girl Lever saw, Miss Maidwell—and asked 
Ned all about her history.” 

“ What does she look like?” 

The interruption was so like a jealous woman’s, 
aud the tone so choked and rasping, that Jim 
Scarsby was forced to lift his handkerchief to his 
lips to conceal the smile he could not control. 

“She is very fair,” he answered, just a trifle 
maliciously. ‘‘ Her hair is golden, and her eyes 
a porcelain blue, with dark lashes and brows. I 
never saw a more beautiful lady, except—if you 
will pardon the liberty—yourself.” 

But the little flattery did not succeed. She 
motioned him to go on, without speaking, and 
after a reference to his notes, Scarsby con- 
tinued,— 

“T found that Mr. Chester had rescued her 
from the most abject poverty. She lived, until 
recently, in the most squalid section of B—— 
Street, where she would have starved but for 
Mr. Chester. Ned told me where her home was, 
and I made enquiries concerning her in the ueigh- 
bourhood. From an Irish woman who keeps a 
little shop directly opposite the house in which 
Miss Colson lived, I learned her story. The 
woman, whom they called Betty, could not say 
enough in praise of Mr. Chester’s kind acts.” 

“ But the girl—what of her ?”’ 

“She was starving and freezing, Miss Maidwell, 
when Mr. Chester rescued her, as I have said. I 
asked Betty how that could be. I asked her if 
her father and mother did nothing for the sup- 
port of the girls. She told me that their father 
was dead, and—and the mother was one of the 
worse drunkards in all the town—not drunkard 
alone, but thief as well!” 

“ Good heavens !” 

Miss Maidwell rose suddenly from her chair, 
her hands pressed so closely together that her 
rings cut the tender flesh. Her dark eyes blazed 
under her indignation. 

And it wae for the sake of this girl, whose 
mother was a drunkard and a thief, that Kenward 
Chester had slighted her—her an heiress and one 
of the greatest beauties in all England! It was 
for the sake of this girl that he had refused to 
ask her to be his wife. 

She stuod there for some time, staring dumbly 
at the detective, and then, in a voice which he 
scarcely recognised, and seizing the back of her 
chair for support, she said hoarsely,— 

“ And this mother—where is she ?” 

“Tn prison, Miss Maidwell.” 

“What!” 

The word was nothing beyond a gasp. 

The detective sat for some moments enjoying 
the sensation that he had created, then, more 
indifferently than he had yet spoken, he 
added,— 

“Seut up about two months and a half ago for 
six months as a vagrant.” 

There was another pause ; then, slowly recover- 
ing from her surprise, Miss Maidwell resumed her 
seat. Her eyes were glittering like those of a 
serpent ; her lips were white like marble, Even 
there, in the dim light, Scarsby could see that 
some plot was forming in her head, but his busi- 
hess was not with her plots. She had agreed to 
pay him liberally for the information he could 
secure, and he knew that the better he did his 
work, the more gold would find its way into his 
pockets, But he watched her with a feeling of 
repuguance that was almost contempt for this 
elegant and aristocratic lady. 

“ Who—sentenced—her ?” she asked at last, 
Seperating her words curiously. 

“Justice Griffiths.” 

“Justice Griffiths? Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure. I went to the court and saw the 
blotter myself.” 

She waited for a moment, but as he said 
nothing further, she inquired,— 

“ And that is all?” 

“That is all.” 

“You have done very well, indeed, and I thank 
you, Mr. Scarsby. It may be that I shall need 
you again, and if you will leave your card on the 


She went toa handsome Renaissance table, aud 
opening one of the drawers, took from it a roll of 
bills. She paid him liberally—more liberally 
than he had ever dared hope—then took his card 
and placed it where she knew that she could find 
it again. 

He bowed with the utmost politeness, and left 
her there. 

She waited until his footsteps had died away, 
and then picked up the paper which he had held 
and which he had left upon the table. 

There was a cruel smile upon her lips as she 
glanced over it, though her memory needed no 
refreshing for the names. 

“T shall make you pay for this in sackcloth and 
ashes, my dear Kenward !” she exclaimed, grimly, 
as her eye ;travelled down the page. ‘“ You will 
never dream who has done it, but I will make you 
suffer a humiliation as bitter as my own. And 
so Justice Griffiths sentenced her for six months, 
of which she has served two anda half! Well, 
we shall have to see if Justice Griffiths cannot 
rescind his words. He owes my father every- 
thing he has and is. I shall test his gratitude. 
He will tell me that I am an angel to interest 
myself in a creature like that, but he will listen 
and hear me. He will pardon her, and then 

A slow, sardonic laugh fell from the handsome 
lips as Angela Maidwell folded the paper the 
detective had left and thrust it into the pocket of 
her gown. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


KENWARD was not bearing the test of his self- 
imposed silence very well. He had grown a 
trifle thinner, and certainly paler. His manner 
had lost something of that charming nonchalance 
that had made him so attractive. His constant 
watchfulness to prevent his lips from repeating 
the words that his heart suggested, brought a 
harassed look to his countenance and an unhappy 
expression to his eyes that both Nora and Lu 
were not slow to discover. . 

Tf Nora had expected anything beyond his 
accustomed manner at their next meeting after 
their few words in the hall, she betrayed nothing 
of it. Oh the contrary, she was just a little more 
dignified and more si‘ent than she had been 
before. There was a certain coldness upon her 
that chilled him to the. soul while he could not 
regret it, He thought she had recognised the 
insurmountable barrier that stood between them, 
and his heart ached for her with a physical pain 
that was poignant. 

To him, her beauty had increased a 
thousand-fold during those few weeks, and was 
added to, perhaps, by the very charm of that 
strange and impenetrable wall of silence and 
reserve with which she surrcunded herself. It 
was neither dislike nor indifference ; it was 
simply the marble of the statue to outward 
appearances. 

And yet there were moments, fleeting and 
brief, when he saw an expression of pain flash 
through her eyes that was almost paralyzing in 
its intensity. He could feel the hot blood leap 
from his heart and rush in mad defiance through 
every crevice of his body. It was then that the 
terrible temptation would come to him to take 
her in hia arms, and in face of all the world 
assume the burdens that were destroyiug her 
whole life. 

And yet the white-lipped silence had remained 
upon them both. If the memory of that mur- 
mured word, the breath of that sweet caress, 
lingered in her heart, there was nothing in the 
calm face that betrayed it. 

They had gone on with their rehearsals, day 
after day, in the same hard-working fashion. She 
had even ventured to disagree with him on the 
reading of one or two lines, which had seemed to 
please him more than all the progress that she 
had made. They had not rehearsed the last scene, 
both seeming to shrink from it with curious 
dread — Kenward, because he feared to trust 
himself, and Nora— Ah, well, what woman does 
not fear the touch of man when her whole soul 





tible, I will preserve your address.” 





is trembling lest she betray a love that has been 


“The last scene amounts to little,” Kenward 
had said without looking at her, but making a 
pretence of industriously examining the manu- 
script. “It is only the reconciliation, and requires 
little beyond tenderness. We will therefore 
devote this time to the other scenes on which so 
much depend.” 

She had received it in silence, thankful beyond 
words that she was to be spared that ; and yet 
she would have done it without a murmur if it 
had been demanded of her. 

She had surprised him in many things. The 
scene which he had promised himself should be 
unique was evolving itself with wonderful success 
beneath her touch. He was guiding her with a 
master hand, but she absorbed his suggestions and 
rounded them out by her own thought and study 
in a manner that surprised him, and yet he spoke 
no word of praise to her. 

In the theatre, the parts were run through in 
the same senseless way that characterises all 
rehearsals, only “business” receiving the detail 
that is so necessary to the success of the play. 
Kenward had told the manager that he would 
answer for her performance, and Gordon had 
trusted him as he always did. 

But the last scene could not be delayed forever, 
and the time was rapidly approaching for the 
performance. 

He came in one afternoon to the little room 
that had grown to be beautiful to him in spite of 
its poor furniture and inartistic surroundings, 
somewhat later than usual, and there was even 
more weariness in his face than the two friendless 
girls had seen there of late. 

He took off his coat after he had kissed Lu, 
and placed it, with his hat, upon a chair, and 
then drawing the manuscript from his pocket, he 
said, quietly, — 

“ Are you ready for your work, Miss Colson ?” 

She looked at him curiously. He always said 
that, but there seemed to be some new discord in 
the tone, some sadness of the soul, that brought 
a hot feeling to the eyes which would have been 
tears to a girl with her heart less under control. 
Usually, iu response to his query, she had set the 
chairs of the room in as near an imitation of the 
stage as possible, but on that occasion she stood 
there by the old-fashioned, marble-topped bureau 
and looked at him. 

“You seem tired,” she said, apparently without 
emotion. ‘Don’t you think we had better let it 
all go for to-day ?” 

He flushed slightly. 

“ No,” he answered doggedly. 
reason why we should not go on. I am not 
tired. On the contrary, we will go through the 
whole play to-day—even the last scene.” 

There was a slow, curious detiance in his tone, 
as if he were setting up his determination even 
against his own heart, and he looked at her 
straight in the eyes, his own hot and flashing 
with an unaccustomed fire. 

He felt so differently from what he had done 
upon that sweetly reckless day, when he had 
been so determined that she should betray her 
love for him. He seemed to himself now like a 
criminal who was striving to face a situation 
bravely, acknowledging his guilt, shrinking from 
justice, and yet covering his cowardice with 
bravado, that is the twin sister of fear. 

Nora did not reply. She moved the couch, 
upon which Lu and her dog Spider were lying, 
as far into the corner as she could, and then set 
the chairs, while Kenward attended to some 
other detail of the apartment. 

They began at the beginning. The knowledge 
that the time had come when she must submit 
to his encircling arm, when she must feel his 
kiss upon her lips, when she must hear those 
words from his lips that a man speaks only to 
the woman whom he makes his wife, affected her 
with extraordinary force. Her whole life had 
taught her sélf-repression, and in this instance 
she called it to her aid as never woman did 
before. She had determined that for the time 
she should be the part she seemed, and that she 
would force herself to forget herself. 

There was genius in it. It may have lacked 
the rounded skill of long experience; it may 
have wanted the artistic touch which only long 
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but there were bursts of genius which would 
have thrilled the hardest critic in the land ; 
touches of sweetness and beauty and pathos 
which crept into the heart, and moments of 
fierce outbursts that swept the listener perforce 
into the belief that what he saw was reality, and 
not a merely imitative passion. 

And then the last scene came, 

She felt the fingers of her lover close upon her 
own ; she felt the gentle pressure of his arm as it 
crept about her waist ; she felt his breath upon 
her cheek, as his voice whispered into her ear,— 

‘Norma, I have not dared to tell my love, 
because it made a coward of me. It seemed so 
much stronger than my life that I trembled in 
its presence, and feared to speak the words that 
were upon my lips. And then, dear, the terrible 
barrier arose which only Heaven had power to 
remove. It has been removed, Norma, and I am 
strengthened through suffering, so that I dare 
tell you of that love which has almost consumed 
my very soul. Dearest, will the reward I ask be 
too great? After all the sorrow and the repent- 
ance, after the months of folly, when a spectre 
stood between, will you give yourself to me as— 
my wife, Norma? Qh, love, I love you!” 

The words were quietly spoken, but the 
intensity of them seemed to thrill even into the 
actor’s soul, and his eyes were moist with the 
passion of them rather than with tears 

She did not know how she spoke her answer- 
ing lines. She only knew that her heart was 
beating madly against his own; she only knew 
that his lips were pressed against hers ; she only 
knew that her very soul was slipping out of her 
mouth, to be absorbed by his own. 

And then, he forgot that it was a part he was 
playing. He forgot that her name in the play 
was “ Norma,” and it was “Nora” that he 
whispered into her ear. 

“ Nora, my love, my—wife 

And then memory returned. 

He released her. His face was as white as 
death, but she did not look at him. He placed 
her gently into a chair, and then said, with 
studied indifference : 

“The work has exhausted you. You have had 
too much for one day.” 

He looked toward Lu. 

There were tears streaming over the child’s 
face. He picked up his coat and hat, and with 
them upon his arm, he leaned over and kissed her, 

“T don’t wonder that you weep,” he said, with 
a certain stoviness in his voice, for which she 
could not account. “ Your aister is a genius, 
She will wake up next Weduesday and ‘ find her- 
self famous.’ I could almost wish for her sake, 
that it would not be so.” 

Nora glanced up wearily and lifted the curling 
hair from her brow. 

“Why for my sake?” she asked bitterly. “Do 
yon think that success or failure means so much 
tome? Afier all, what does it matter? If I 
succeed, how am I benefitted? Ifthe applause 
could give me the happiness of other lives, then 
I might seek it ; but with the memory of what 
the future holds for me—with the knowledge 
that the old life will return in a few short 
months; with the humiliation and shame but 
increased by the respite 1 have known—do you 
think I care? And what can failure bring that 
is worse than I have known ?” 

It was the first time she had referred to her 
mother. All the pride went out of Kenward’s 
heart. He went up to her and touched her hair 
gently. 

‘ There is often happiness when we look only 
for despair, Nora,” he said, softly. “Don’t you 
think you can trust me, dear ?” 

“T have trusted you,” she answered, dully. 

The words were ambiguous, but she did not 
offer to explain them, and he had not the courage 
to ask. He sighed and turned away. 

“We will not rehearse privately to-morrow,” 
he said, dully, as he reached the door. “ You 
need rest.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
WirH long and rapid strides Kenward walked 
down the street. His face was flushed, his eyes 





The wearioess of manner that had come upon 
him during the last bitter month had fallen from 
him as if by magic. 
“The fight is useless,” he said defiantly. 
“Heart has conquered. I care not what her 
mother is, I care not what her former life has 
been ; it all goes for nothing in presence of this 
great love of mine. I will risk everything, endure 
everything for the sake of my pure girl She has 
suffered, she does suffer; but I will bear the 
burden for her infuture. For the first time in 
my life I thank Heaven that I have wealth! 
I can at least buy the absence of that woman 
who has brought all the sorrow and pain into 
her sweet life, and I will do it! If it is drink 
that she craves, and there is no possibility of 
her reformation, then I will send her to another 
city and give her all that she desires. There 
shall be no reason for bringing further disgrace 
into her daughter’s existence. I will find some 
way to remove every care from her heart, and she 
shall be happy !” 
A smile brought back all the beauty to his 
face, and he felt light of heart and free of spirit 
as he walked along with rapid, swinging strides, 
He had forgotten Angela Maidwell as completely 
as if she had never existed. After all, what was 
she to him ? 
His sweetheart’s face was before him, beauti- 
ful as that of a goddess of old, touched with a 
sorrow that cut him to the very soul. He 
remembered her words and her expression, as 
she had stood there before him, uttering the first 
complaint against her hard and bitter fate that 
he had ever heard leave those sweet and gentle 
lips. 

ri I am determined now, my darling,” he 
whispered, forming the words with heart alone. 
“Nothing can come between us. Love has 
annihilated pride. If you must suffer humilia- 
tion, then also must I. I do not fear, sweet ; 
love has taught me to be brave.” 

He walked along in chaotic reflection for some 
time ; and then, as he mounted the steps of his 
own handsome residence, and thrust his hand 
into the pocket of his trousers for his latch-key, 
he said aloud, but in a tone so low that only his 
own soul heard,— 

“IT know that she loves me, and after the play 
I shall ask her to be my wife. If she succeed, it 
will be a sweet finale ; and if she fail, it will be 
some comfort for the disappointment she has 
known. I wonder if it is possible that my 
conceit can have led me astray? Suppose she 
should not love me, after all? I know how I 
love her now in the terrible pain that the bare 
thought brings !” 

He let himself in, and ran lightly up the stairs 
to his own room, There was a song upon his 
lips and happiness in his heart. Now that he 
had determined to brave anything for her sake, 
it seemed to him that the light had streamed 
through the darkness at last, dispelling every 
cloud. He was radiantly happy. 

And Nora ? 

She set the room to rights without so much as 
speaking to the little creature who had taken 
such delight in her wonderful performance. She 
seemed to have forgotten the very existence of 
Lu. She set the chairs back mechanically, then 
went towards the couch and drew it into its 
accustomed place, 

“ Aren’t you going to kiss me?” Lu asked, 
with a little sob. 

— elder girl smiled slightly, and bert to 
obey. 

“Tt was the beautifullest thing I ever saw !” 
sobbed the child. ‘“ Oh, Nora, there is no one in 
the whole world that can act like you! The 
house will just come down! You just wait 
until you hear the thunders and thunders of 
applause, and you have to go before the curtain 
and bow and bow, and then they call upon you 
for a speech, and somebody in the audience 
shouts ‘bravo!’ Oh, Nora, you will ke happy 
then-—you will be happy then !” 

The elder girl took the little form in her arms 
and smoothed the golden curls back from the 
pure brow, 

“Do you think I am not happy now, Lu?” 
she asked quietly. 





sparkled as they had not done for weeks before. 











passionately. ‘‘ Don’t take me for either a fool 
or a baby, Nora. Do you think I don’t know? 
Do you think I can’t understand? You love— 
him—and——” 

“Hush! hush! You don’t know what you 
are talking about. You must be mad! Don’t 
ever say such a thing again. What do you 
suppoze a creature such as I can have to do with 
love? Do you think that the daughter of a 
drunkard, a woman who spends her time in 
prison, could ever hope to be the wife of a man 
like that?” 

“ But he loves you, Nora,” 

7 Sen. 

“ Tt is true,” exclaimed the child doggedly. 

“ And even so,” cried Nora, bitterly, “ what 
good could it do him or me? Do you think that 
I would spoil his whole life by becoming his 
wife? Do you think I would allow him to take 
that horrible disgrace and shame into his life for 
my sake? But he does not love me, Lu. Oh, 
Heaven, I—I almost pray he does not !” 

“ Almost, Nora!” 

“Tdo pray it—I do! Sweet as the thought 
would be to me I would not bring that sorrow 
into his life. But, oh, Lu, it is too wild, too mad, 
too crazy a thought! What could a man like 
him see in me toadmire? WhatamI? There! 
you must not suggest such foolishness to me 
again. Ithink I am not quite well, lt is over- 
study or somethivg, and I allow myself to be 
influenced by trifles. I am afraid the stage is 
making me hysterical. And that won’t do, Lu— 
that won’t do!” 

She rose suddenly and tried to smile, but it 
was not a particularly successful effort. Lu had 
just opened her lips to reply, when, to the relief 
of Nora, a knock sounded upon the deor. 

In response to her rather eager ‘‘ Come in,” 
Deciraa Hart entered. She had just come from 
a walk, and was unbuttoning her coat as she 
entered, 

‘“T came in to see how you were getting on,” 
she cried, gayly. ‘“Imet Mr. Chester down the 
street, and he was so deeply engrossed with his 
own thoughts that he could not see me. The 
time for the performance is but three days off 
‘Tell me, do you grow nervous as the time 
approaches, you Venus de Milo in mortal flesh ?” 

“ No; Iam afraid I am reserving my nervous- 
ness for the day of the performance,” answered 
Nora. 

“I suppose Chester has been going over the 
part with you? What does he say of the pros- 
pect of success ?” 

“ He says she will waken up on Wednesday and 
find herself famous!” cried Lu. exultantly. 
“ Oh, you. ought to see her, Miss Hart! Itis too 
beautiful for anything !” 

Nora smiled, a trifle embarrassed. 

“Lu exaggerates, of course,” she said, quietly. 
“ One’s younger sister ought to be excueed for 
being a trifle over-enthusiastic, ought she not!” 

“T daresay the child has only spoken the 
truth,” answered Miss Hart, good-naturedly. 
“You have an ircalulable advantage in Chester. 
He is the best actor that England has known ip 
many years. Chester could make barrels of 
money if he would star, but he won’t be bothered 
with the tfavel, You ought to do wonders under 
his instruction. You have two advantages that 
none of us will have, Chester’s instruction, and 
Chester to play the hero,” 

* But won’t he do that for all of you?” 

“Who, Chester? Do you think he has gone 
stark, staring mad? Of coure he won't! Why 
should he ?” 

“For the same reason that he does it for me, 
I presume, because he wishes to give each one & 
chance.” 

“But Chester is not in love with the rest of 
us,” said Miss Hart, coolly, 

Nora coloured furiously. a 

“T_T don’t think I—exactly understand you, 
she stammered. : 

“That is unworthy of you!” exclaimed Miss 
Hart. ‘“ Whatever you are, don’t be a hypocrite. 
Nobody blames you. There are none of us Who 
would not have Chester in love with us if we 
could. Only to be frank with you I don’t cov 
sider him very generous. You should kick. It 





“T know you are not,” answered the child 





is allright for him to try to conceal the affair, 
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but he should not do it at your expense. With 
your beauty, if he would dress you well, and give 
you the rooms that you should have, even if it 
were nothing better than a flat, there is nothing 
that you might not do.” 

She looked with cool insolence into the hot 
and crimson face, but she was scarcely prepared 
for the indignant light in the blue eyes, 

Nora had slowly arisen from her chair, and 
when Miss Hart had finished, she exclaimed, 
hoarsely,— 

“T shall not pretend that I do not understand 
what you mean; but you have offered me the 
cruelest and most unjust insult that has ever 
been spoken to me in all my wretched life. And 
you a woman! TI have nothing to say, no 
defence of myself to offer. There is the door, 
Miss Hart. Be good enough to leave my room, 
and never come into it again.” 

She pvinted with dramatic finger toward the 
door, and Miss Hart rose at once, It never 
occurred to her that she had said anythivg with 
which Nora would find fault, and reaching the 
door, she turned, and in an injured voice, said,— 

“T did not intend to anger you. I only meant 
it for your good. If you choose to fly into a rage 
because you can’t deceive the world, why, the 
fault is not mine.” 

She left the room then and banged the door 
after her. 

The noise had barely died away, when, with a 
little cry of shame and rage, Nora flung herself 
upon the ficor before her sister, and burst into a 
wild passion of tears. . 

The child’s arms were about her neck at once. 

“Nora, darling,” she whispered, “don’t mind 
her! She is not worth it ; indeed, she is not. 
But, Nora, what did it all mean? What was it 
that she said to you? I did not seem to under- 
stand,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WEDNESDAY morning dawned clear and 
glorious, The weather seemed to be doing its 
best to assist the venture that Uordon, the 
manager of the Star, had inagurated. The sun 
shone in royal splendour, the air was deliciously 
bracing, and all nature seemed to have taken a 
hand in making the real début of Nora Colson a 
success, 

“Tsn’t it too lovely, Nora?” cried Lu, in 
irrepressible delight. “Oh, dear! if you only 
don’t go and get scared and forget the lines! 
But you won't, Nora; promise me that you 
won't, You will forget everything for this one 
day. You will forget that there ever was 
another time than this, or a Miss Hart that has 
made you so unhappy, or anything except just 
this part to play that you must, you must, you 
must make a success of! Promise me, Nora; 
promise me !” 

There was a smile upon her lips as Nora 
leaned forward and kissed the little eager face. 

“Yes, I promise,” she answered. “If it is in 
me, I will make a success to-day, for your sake, 
dear, You will be there in the box, my severest 
critic, und whatever I do that pleases you, you 
must say, ‘Nora has done that for me. She is 
thinking of me now, and it is for my sake she is 
putting her whole heart and soul into the part.’ 
Ah, Lu! Heaven gave you to me, dear, to save 
me from myself !” 

There was a little note of feverish anxiety in 
the tone that did not escape the sensative ear of 
the child. Nora’s face was unusually flushed, 
and there was an unaccustomed light in the eyes. 
The least observant person could have seen that 
she was excited, 

She had determined that, for that day at least, 
and for the sake of her sister, she would throw 
aside every memory that did not lead to her 
Success. She would have nothing interfere with 
that. It had been a matter of indifference with 
her before that conversation with Miss Hart, but 
instead of robbing her of desire, that had seemed 
to arouse all the latent ambition in her nature. 
She had resolved that she would succeed, let 
circumstances be what they might. 

She had seen Kenward but” once since the 
afternoon of that memorable rehearsal, and then 


in presence of the others of the cast ; but there 
had been something new and strange in his 
manner which she did not quite understand, 
Always respectful, there was an added deference 
that puzzled her. There was a touch of tender- 
ness, without a spoken word, that she could not 
fail to perceive. His conversation had been 
curious and fitful, but unusually gay. 

“T have solved all the difficulties of my life,” 
he said to her as they stood for a moment 
together in the wings, “and it has lifted a burden 
from my heart that was suffocating me. I will 
tell you of it at the proper time.” 

She had tried to put it from her thoughts and 
not remember it; but for all that she was repeat- 
ing the words and watching in memory the 
dancing light in his eyes as he had spoken them, 
while she looked through the window out at 
the glad sunlight, that seemed to her the blessing 
of Heaven upon her undertaking. 

She was very silent, and she had even for- 
gotten the presence of her sister, when she heard 
the shrill little voice cry out,— 

“Come iu !” 

She turned, startled by the fact that she had 
been so absorbed, and saw Mr, Chester enter. 
She was so unprepared that a stream of colour 
rushed from throat to brow, but he himself was 
almost too much excited to observe it. 

**Isn’t it glorious? I mean the day,” he 
exclaimed, throwing his hat aside and giying Lu 
a great hug. “It is simply perfection. {am as 
excited as a schoolboy. To use a slang phrase, my 
own first appearance ‘ wasn’t in it,’ compared to 
this. You are not nervous, are you, Nora?” 

By sheer force of will she threw off the 
embarrassment and the accustomed quiet that 
she felt settling over her in his presence, deter- 
mining that she would be like other girls for that 
once, 

“ No, not nervous,” she answered, summoning 
a smile to her lips, “ but—what shall I call it ?— 
excited. There is one thing upon which I have 
resolved.” 

“ And that is ?”” 

“ To succeed, if success is in me,” 

“ Good ! that is the way to talk. The advance 
sale is exceptionally good, and Gordon expects a 
great house. It is not ‘paper,’ but genuine 
ducats this time. It is a matter for wonderment 
when one considers that it is an untried play and 
an untried star.” 

“Ts Nora the star?” asked Lu, eagerly. 

“ Certainly,” answered Chester, with boyish 
enthusiasm. 

“Don’t say that!” cried Nora, “or I shall 
grow nervous and spoil everything.” 

“Té you do, I shall disown you,” laughed 
Kenward._ .'* You would disgrace me eternally as 
ateacher. I am expecting you to make my fame 
for me this afternoon, and that half of the young 
women in the town will be applying to me for 
instruction before the week is out. I shall put 
out my shingle, ‘ Kenward Chester, Teacher of 
Dramatic Art.’ By the way, I hear the bell 
ringing, and I expect that is a little luncheon I 
ordered sent in. Ihave not had any breakfast, 
and as I wanted Nora to have at least a couple 
of hours for digestion before the curtain rises, I 
thought she had better not wait for the boarding 
house luncheon. Ah, itis my man, I thought 
20, Help me, Nora,” 

He spoke gayly and she responded, still re- 
solved that nothing should interfere with her for 
that one great day. 

They drew the table near the couch upon 
which Lu lay, aud while Kenward propped the 
child up with pillows, Nora cleared the table of 
books and cloth. The waiter had brought a 
service wilh him, and a delicious repast was 
spread before them. 

Kenward dismissed the man, telling him that 
he could come for the service in the afternoon, 
and then drew up his chair to the table. 

“Now, isn’t this cozy?” he asked, smiling 
upon them. “But we are not going to lose all 
this time, wasting it in frivolous conversation, 
Nora. Miss Lu has got to eat her luncheon in 
silence while you and I run through the lines of 
the play between mouthfuls, That third scene 





of the first act is so wordy that I am a little 





afraid one of us might lose a line, and the whole 
thing would ke knocked crooked.” 

“T think I could repeat it backward,” laughed 
Nora. 

“Thatis just what I don’t want you to do, and 
what I am afraid you might do,” returned Ken- 
ward, “No laziness now, but——” 

“Wait a little, won’t you? Iam as hungry as 
a wolf. I forgot to eat my breakfast this morning 
until the coffee was stone cold and the rolls were 
like lead. There was a time when cold coffee and 
heavy bread were a luxury to me, but you see one 
gets quickly spoiled.” 

“T should not think that boarding-house fare 
would go very far towards spoiling anyone. But 
I say, Nora, have you ever thought what it is that 
success this afternoon means to yeu financially ? 
I mean the great success that I auticipate ?” 

“ Financially ?”’ 

“Yes. You know you have not signed a con- 
tract for the season with Gordon, and even if 
you had, he is too just a man to hold you to £3 
a week, when you might get one for—oh, ten 
times that amount, and not be doing particularly 
well, either.” 

“You don’t mean it ?” gasped Nora. 

“You have a curious habit of saying that every 
time I make a statement to you,” said Kenward, 
with a bad pretence of feeling hurt at the accusa- 
tion. “I decidedly do mean it. Ii you play that 
part this afternoon as well as you played it in 
this room two days ago—well, there is little that 
you may not do. I will predict that you have 
half-a-dozen opportunities to star before the week 
is out, and that you could sign as many con- 
tracts for thirty-five, or even fifty a week, if you 
were only half-a-dozen persons in one and could 
fill them all.” 

Nora sat back and looked at him. 

“Tt does not seem possible,” she said at last, 
with a little groan. “I never dreamed of such a 
thing. Thirty-five pounds a week that I earned 
all myself ! Oh, think of all the good that I coulé 
do with that! Think of all the people I could 
assist ! Oh, Lu! pray—pray that I may succeed ! 
Let us go through with the lines, Mr. Chester, 
I would not fail for worlds !” 

“Do you care so much for money, then, 
Nora?” 

“Not for myself; Heaven knows I do not ; 
but for others. You may look down upon the 
desire for the possession of money as much as you 
like, Mr. Chester, you who have it, but what can 
be done without it ?_ 1t may be ‘ the root of all 
evil,’ but no good can be done without it, for 
when the physical self is suffering, the moral 
eelf is forgotter. Itis of no use attempting to 
teach the love of God to a person with an empty 
stomach. It is not poetical, but it is hidevusly 
true. If you want a man to love God, give him 
something to be thankful for. Let us run through 
those lines, Mr. Chester, please.” 

“You are too late,” he answered, with a smile, 
as he looked at his watch. ‘“‘I hear carriage 
wheels, and it’s a quarter to one. You will barely 
have time to get to the theatre and get made-up. 
There must be no hurry and flurry to day. Get 
on your hat, Nora, while I assist Lu.” 

The girl's cheeks were burning. She rose sud- 
denly and pinned on her hat, then slipped into 
her jacket. 

“IT did not believe I could be so excited,” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, Mr. Chester, suppose I should 
fail!” 

“ And this is the girl who was so indifferent to 
success or failure two days ago. Verily, ‘ Consis- 
tency, thou art a jewel!’” 

He laughed lightly and flung open the door, but 
as he did so acry of horror and amazement fel! 
from Nora’s lips. She had caught the edge of 
the table, and had grown white as the cloth that 
covered it, for there, standing in the doorway, 
with an old worn bonnet on the side of her head, 
and an idiotic, sodden look in the leering eyes, 
stood her mother, as drunk as she could have 
been on the day of her arrest and sentence to 
prison ! 

(To be continued.) 








Tue first cup of coffee made in France was 
drunk by Louis XIV, 
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THAT CHARM. 


—0:— 


Nortuine seemed further from Castleton Grange 
and the inhabitants thereof that midsummer eve 
than did any sort of an adventure. The fat, 
toothless old mastiff, who by courtesy was called 
the watch-dog, dozed peacefully in his kennel ; 
Georgina, the housemaid, flirted with the 
gardener’s tall son at the back gate; while the 
cook wrote home to her mother in Ireland ; and 
on the terrace Miss Emily Castleton and her 
companion, Rhoda Fairfax, were enjoying the 
tranquil moonlight. 

A more comfortable, kiudly, commonplace 
little body than Miss Castleton never existed, nor 
one who cast round her a more unadventurous, 
unromantic atmosphere. 

She was unmarried, and elderly, and exceed- 
ingly well-to-do ; but, unlike the rich old maids 
of numerous novels, she did not delight in 
trampling on her bright, pretty young 
companion. 

Instead, she openly admired the girl’s good 
looks, and sunned herself in her bright youth. 
She possessed a nephew who would probably be 
her heir, but she had never quarrelled with him 
or tried to make or break a love affair for him, 
And she had more than one pensioner among the 
poor, and neither a poodle nor a parrot. 

It was she who suddenly broke the silence that 
had grown almost sleepy, by observing, in her 
amiably abrupt way,— 

“Dear, dear! if it isn’t Midsummer Eve again ! 
It’s just forty years to-night since my sisters and 
I and some girls who were staying here tried 
that old charm, like the romantic young things 
we were.” 

Rhoda gave a dubious glance at Miss Castleton 
from under the lacy white “ fascinator,” that 
deserved its name as it framed her dimpled rose- 
and-white face, and lay lightly on her bright, 
wavy brown hair. 

Miss Emily, with her false teeth and nut- 
evacker profile, young! Miss Emily, with her 
merry common sense that punctured all folly, 
trying charms on Midsummer Eve! Even with 
forty years between the two identities, Rhoda 
could not reconcile them. 

Miss Emily chatted softly on,— 

“To think of the changes since then! All of 
us dead or married but me and Alice Moore, who 
put us all up to it, and was the gayest piece 
possible, and she went out to Burmah as a 
missionary years and years ago,” 

“And the charm?” gently reminded Rhoda, 
a3 Miss Castleton made a retrospective pause, 

“Oh, thecharm! That was to go out just at 
inidnight aud spread our handkerchiefs on the 
lawn for the dew to writeon each the in‘tials of 
the man the owner was to marry. Alice teased 
and dared us till we all stole out—seven of us— 
like a band of conspirators or washerwomen, and 
left our linen to the dews and the fates. Dear, 
dear, what a girl to carry on Alice was! Did 
you never hear of that charm before! It’s as 
old as the hills. And to think how it ended with 
us—especially me?” 

Rhoda’s wide, dark, violet-grey eyes grew yet 
wider and darker. 

“How did it end?” she breathed. “ Did you 
really, veally find any one’s initials on your hand- 
kerchief, dear Miss Emily? But no, you couldn’t, 
because you never E 

Miss Castleton laughed her cheeriest little 
cackle as the girl stopped, abashed. 

“No, I couldn’t find anyone’s initials on my 
handkerchief,” she owned, “ because I never could 
tind the handkerchief any more than the other 
girls could find theirs. Some tramp came along 
and stole them every one before morning. And 
it was especially unlucky for me, as I said ; for 
I'd put out my very best handkerchief with real 
lace on it, and I hadn’t so much finery then as 
not to miss it sorely.” 

And the old lady laughed again. 

But in spite of this unpromising ending of the 
charm, it lingered in Rhoda’s memory after the 
household had settled down at its usual early 
hour, and she had gone to her own room, and in 








wrapper and knitted silk slippers was enjoying 
her usual “ read and rest’”’ before sleep. 

The year of her stay at Castleton Grange had 
been so thoroughly uneventful, so altogether 
commonplace, that she felt a wilful desire to do 
something unusual—even something foolish. 

Only to be out alone in the dark, fragrant 
summer world at midnight would have a spice of 
adventure and daring about it by contrast with 
her measured, sheltered life. 

Yes, she would try that charm ! 

As she took this resolve, Miss Fairfax nodded 
her head at herself in the mirror with a decision 
that made all her long, loose, freshly-brushed 
hair fly out about her in a glittering cloud. 

She looked at her little enamelled watch—a 
Christmas gift from Miss Castleton—and found 
that while she dallied and doubted the witching 
hour was close at hand. 

But she need not wait even to knot up her 
hair, so secure from notice was she at this. hour. 
She caught up a handkerchief, and with a 
defiant smile back at herself in the glass, stole 
noiselessly in her soft slippers through the hall 
and down stairs to a side door, which she 
unbolted without a sound. 

She had it partly open, and was just passing 
out into the scented darkness of the honey- 
suckle-shadowed porch beyond, when a sound 
struck her ears, a sudden flash crossed her eyes— 


** The quick, sharp scratch 
And blue spirt of a lighted match.” 


It was lighted on the other side of the thick- 
growing vines, and could not reveal her to its 

arer. 

She listened with the caution, the tenseness of 
unbounded horror, : 

“ Yes, this is the porch,” said a man’s low 
voice, ‘“ You’d better wait here, Jack, I 
thought they'd all be asleep by this time, but we 
can’t get in while that light’s burning upstairs. 
We'd be sure to start up somebody. When it’s 
been put out for a reasonable time, I'll just 
climb up these vines to an easily-opened hall- 
window I know of, and slip down softly and let 
you in here. Then we can go through the house 
at our leisure, without alarming any one. The 
place fairly bristles with burglar-alarms and 
patent bolts, on account of the family plate, 
but, of course, there’s always one point’ left 
unguarded.” 

“* And, of course, you know of it,” returned a 
second cautious voice. “No plan could be 
better than you’ve made, and it will save lots of 
trouble, since you say there’s no one in the house 
but some scary women.” 

Miss Fairfax, cafe in the triple darkness of 
vines, porch and doorway, wondered if by “ trou- 
ble” the man meant murder. No doubt it would 
be an exertion to add slaughter to burglary. But 
perhaps those women of whom he spoke so lightly 
might foii him yet. 

To her own conscious surprise, she was less 
frightened than angry, alert, roused to revengeful 
defence of the dear little old lady who had been 
so kind to her, and whose treasured heirlooms— 
perhaps whose life—were threatened. 

Rhoda’s mind had never been more active. The 
necessity of the situation swept her on with it. 
As she said afterwards, she simply had not time 
to be afraid. 

To go for help to the barn, where the coach- 
man slept, or to the gardener’s house, would be 
to leave the way open for the burglars to enter 
and to risk her own capture by them. Whatever 
was done must be done from within. 

And to merely baffle the wretches did not seem 
enough to Miss Fairfax’s wrathful soul. They 
must be taken prisoners and handed over to con- 
dign punishment. 

They would wait to enter till her light went 
out. Till then, if it did not burn too long and 
exhaust their patience, the house was safe. 

Very well, the lamn should be put out, but not 
before a surprise had been prepared for them. 

Even more noiselessly than she had opened the 
door, Rhoda slipped back and closed it after her. 
The bolts shot without sound into their sockets. 
For the time she and the house were in safety. 

How she got back up-stairs—how she waked 
the other women, and told them her plan, and 





inspired them with some of her own courage— 
Rhoda never quite knew. 

But before the impatient waiters whose plot 
she had overheard had time to tire of their watch, 
the solitary light they had seen was extinguished, 
and within “a reasonable time” thereafter the 
waiters within heard a suspicious rustling in the 
tough, strong vines that scaled the side porch, 
and then a hand very cautiously tried the hall 
window. 

It yielded easily, and in another instant it was 
pushed softly up, and a man swung himself 
lithely over the sill. 

In that same second, even as his feet touched 
the floor, a sudden flare of light blinded the 
intruder, and a blanket went over his head 
and shoulders and was drawn close about him by 
the muscular hands of the housemaid and the 
cook. 

Speech and struggles were alike smothered in 
the all-embracing woollen folds. A rope witha 
slip-noose in it flew round the writhing bundle 
and drew taut, confining the victim’s arms so that 
not even the most murderously-disposed person 
could have drawn a weapon to shoot though the 
blanket, and thus was he hustled along the hall 
and into a closet that was swiftly locked upon 


im. 

“T think,” said Miss Fairfax, regarding the 
closed door with one of her daintily-resolute little 
nods—“ I think I should be rather a success as a 
captain of kidnappers if ever I went into the 
business.” 

The whole thing had been done so quietly, that 
when the porch door opened invitingly and a 
muffled whisper urged the second man to enter, 
he obeyed without suspicion, and on him, too, 
fell suddenly the doom of the blanket, the slip- 
noose and the locked closet. 

“There !” said Rhoda, panting from her exer- 
tions. “They can get the ropes and blankets off, 
now there’s no one holding them, so they won't 
smother, and they can pound on the closet doors 
all they like without hurting anything. In the 
morning we'll send for the police.” 

“Thim blankets do be full of mothene,” ob- 
served the housemaid, with vindictive satisfac- 
tion. ‘ Hark till the villain sneeze!” 

“Gecrgina,” said Miss Castleton, in mild re- 
proof, “it is right to defend oneself, and it’s one’s 
duty to protect society when one can by appre- 
hending criminals, but we should not indulge in 
revengeful rejoicing. However these men cer- 
tainly are receiving some reward for their wicked- 
ness by being made extremely uncomfortable,” 
she added, “and 1 do not see how we can relieve 
them with safety to ourselves.” 

They were passing the upper hall closet as she 
spoke. From it there had just come an agonized 
senenes and sneezing, which bore witness to 
the strength of the mothene in which the heavy 
blankets had been packed for the summer. 

But now came a voice. 

“ Aunt Emily !” it said. 

Miss Castleton stopped, amazed, holding her 
lamp above her head, like the statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World, 

“ Listen to the impudence of him, the thafe of 
creation! The likes of him to be claimin’ kin 
with our Miss Emily !” cried Georgina, greatly 
scandalized. ‘“ Faix! but it’s Miss .Rhoda did 
well to run him into the closet.” 

“It’s I, Aunt Emily,” said the prisoner,— 
“your nephew, Theodore. I came on a late train, 
and knew you'd have done expecting me till to- 
morrow ; so, remembering your nerves of old, [ 
thought that rather than frighten you by ringing 
or knocking at this time of night, I’d just get 10 
quietly aad go to my old room, and surprise you 
by turning up at breakfast.” 

His surprise was certainly complete enough 
now, could he but have seen it. The four hastily- 
attired women were so many studies of wonder, 
dismay, iucredulity. ; 

“ Don’t you believe me?” pleaded the captive 
in a voice whose pathos was marred by the per- 
sistent sneezes that had also delayed its recognl- 
tion, “I'll stand any kind of cross-examination 
to prove my identity. AndI brought my chum 
with me—Dick Carter, you know. If you could 
find hin——” as 

“ We've got him in a closet down stairs,’ said 
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Rhoda, with the calmness of despair, as, obeying 
the gesture of speechless but convinced Miss 
Castleton, she unlocked the door, and her victim 
stepped furth—a distinctly handsome young man, 
in spite of his dishevelled condition. 

One moment she stood before him, tall and 
slight, and graceful in her clinging pale pink 
wrapper, with her long, loose hair framing her 
flushed, charming, shame-stricken face ; the next 
she had fled and left him to his aunt’s apologies 
and ministrations. 

“Tt's no use my apologizing,” groaned Rhoda, 
next morning, when Miss Emily went to see why 
she did not come to breakfast, and found her sit- 
ting with her hat on by her packed trunk, ready 
for the earliest train. “There's nothing for me 
to do but to leave after taking your nephew and 
your guest for burglars, and treating them as I 
did when I met them for the very first time, too. 
And, oh ! I was so happy here, and to have made 
such a fool of myself and spoiled it all——” 

“Nonsenve!”” contradicted Miss Castleton. 
“You were just as brave and ingenious as if the 
boys had been real burglars; and I’m just as 
grateful, and admire ap for it just as much, and 
so do they. As for the rest of it, Theo got his 
surprise as well as gave it, so he can only cry 
quits. Come, now ; put on that pale-blue-and- 
lavender fawn frock that makes you look like 
a bit of Dresden china, and go down and be 
properly introduced.” 

“Well, if you think they really can forgive 
me,” hesitated Miss Fairfax. “But I never shall 
feel sure of it with either of them.” 

Yet perhaps she did feel sure of Theodore 
Castleton’s forgiveness even before she put him 
through a catechism at the close of that long 
summer visit of his. 

“You forgive me for it all ?”’ 

“ All—and twice as much more, since you will 
marry me.” 

“You forgive.even the mothene ?” 

“Even the mothene ; though ’—and he made a 
wry face—“I vow I can taste it yet. But I 
will forgive you even that, my sweetheart, if you 
will give me a kiss to take the memory of it 
away.” 

“We-ell,” very slowly, “for such a good reason 
as that, since mothene is certainly almost as 
horrid as—as——” 

“ As your kisses are sweet,” suggested he. 

And. Rhoda found no fault with the comparison 
nor with his instant test of it. 








KING SOLOMON’S ESCAPE. 


“There it goes again!” said Mr. Townsend. 
“Do you hear it?” 

“Yes, I hear it,” mildly asserted Miss Lavinia 
Townsend, hjs sister. “One must be deaf and 
dumb not to hear it.” 

Mr. Townsend was reading the newspaper on 
his vine-shaded verandah. His sister was mend- 
ing table linen in a drowsy, perfunctory way. 
He was short and stout, with a shaggy moustache 
and glittering, light-blue eyes, looking exactly 
what he was—a retired naval officer, who had 
always been accustomed to maintain the strictest 
discipline in his little world. 

Miss Lavinia was fat and dimpled, like an over- 
grown doll ; as good-natured as her brother was 
irascible. 

“What's to be done?” cried Mr. Townsend, 
fluttering his newspaper in the air, as if he were 
signalliug a man-of-war six miles out to sea. 

Miss Lavinia broke off another needleful of 
thread. 

“Why,” she murmured, softly, “ I—don’t—see 
—that—anything—can be done.” 

“You don’t, eh?” 

‘* No, Marmaduke, I don’t.” 

“Now look here,” slowly enunciated her 
brother ; “T came here, out into these country 
wildernesses, for peace and quiet, didn’t I?” 

“Why, I suppose so, Marmaduke.” 

‘ Hee I got it,eh? Will you answer me 
nat?” 


“People don’t always get what they expect,” 


“No, it seems not. J don’t, anyhow.” 

Mr. Townsend had risen to his feet and was 
now pacing the verandah quarter-deck fashion, 
with his hands clasped under his coat-tails. 

“But,” he added, “there are some things 
flesh and blood cannot endure, and chief among 
them is this screaming peacock. One’s neigh- 
a have no business tormenting one like 
t) is,” 

“T don’t think Miss Wylde meant to torment 
you,” soothingly spoke Miss Lavinia. 

“No? Eh? What does she mean?” 

“ Tf you like, I'll go over this afternoon, send 
in my card, and speak to her on the subject.” 

“T don’t like!” snapped her brother. ‘‘She 
has been spoken to already, and she has not paid 
one particle of attention. There! Do you hear 
it again ?” 

iss Townsend prudently rose, and murmur- 
ing something about “ getting tea,” disappeared 
into the house. 

The harsh shriek of a peacock once more rent 
the air. 

“ When I moved into this house,” soliloquized 
Mr. Townsend, “I was told there were such nice 
neighbours. Neighbours! Humph! Eh, 
George, what is it?” 

A shock-headed gardener made his appearance 
at this moment, with a spade in one hand. 

“ Plase, zur,” gasped he, wiping his forehead 
with a speckled bandanua handkerchief. “It’s 
Miss boss (i a-been a-zcratchin’ up the 
new pansy-bed.” 

“ Miss Wylde’s peacock ?” 

“Yes, zur. An’ noo he’s gone to roost in the 
big hen-house, with the white turkeys an’ the 
goolden Cochin Chinas, 

. “Gone to roost, eh?” A slow smile illumi- 
nated Mr. Townsend’s classic features. “ Well, 
George, don’t disturb the poor fellow.” 

“ Bain’t I to drive he out, zur?” 

“No, certainly not. Is that your idea of hes- 
pitality? Lock the poultry-yard, George, and 
bring me the key.” 

“Yes, zur!” answered George; and he de- 


parted. 

In the dead of night Miss Lavinia, in a striped 
flannel négligé and hair screwed up in curl 
papers, flew to her brother’s door, 

“Marmaduke! Marmaduke!” she gasped, 
“there’s robbers on the place. I saw a dark- 
lantern down by the garden wall. I—oh, good 
gracious me | they’ve been here already !| They’ve 
killed him! Oh, Marmaduke, Marma——” 

In turning from the empty room, plump 
Lavinia had nearly tumbled over her brother, 
who was hurrying upstairs. 

“Hold your tongue, Lavvy,” said he, breath- 
lessly. ‘It wasn’t a burglar; it was me. ‘Sh, 
’sh, Lavvy ; I’ve done it.” 

“Done what, Marmaduke ?” 

“T’ve wrung that atrocious bird’s neck.” 

“The turkey, Marmaduke? How did you 
know I wanted the turkey for Friday’s dinner ? 
I told George——”. 

Mr. Townsend chuckled once more. 

“Go back to bed, Lavinia,” said he. “It’s all 
right. I just heard a noise down by the stables, 
and I thought I'd go and see what the trouble 
was. It’s all right now.” 

Mr. Townsend retired to his pillow, and 
dreamed that Miss Wylde’s peacock waked him 
up with its screaming at four o’clock in the 
morning. 

He sat up in bed, staring at the golden pen- 
cilling of sunrise on the wall. 

“Miss Wylde is a handsome woman,” he said to 
himself. “ She gave me one of those rare Holland 
bulbs last fall ; and that bowl of soup she sent in 
when Lavvy had a sore throat was simply perfec- 
tion. I’m—almost—sorry——” 

And then he lay down again and went to sleep. 
When he descended into the garden that 
morning Miss Wylde herself was coming up the 
path between a double row of dew-sparkling 
roses, 

“Oh, Mr. Townsend,” cried she, “ I’m so sorry ! 
Lavinia hes just told me how dreadfully King 
Solomon has been annoying you.” 

Mr. Townsend looked bewildered. 

“T don’t know any gentleman of that name,” 





artfully responded Miss Lavinia. 


Miss Wylde laughed. 

“T mean the peacock,” said she. “But you 
shall not be troubled any more. I've given him 
to my Uncle Williams, who is a famous bird- 
fancier. He’s to take him away at once. And if 
you'll forgive me for being so thoughtless, I’ll 
promise never to keep such a noisy pet about the 
place again.” 

“Hello, Helen!’ thundered a hoarse voice 
over the hedge. ‘“ Where's that peacock ?” 

“Uncle Williams himself!” cried Miss Wylde, 
clasping her hands. ‘‘And we can’t find King 
Solomon anywhere. Do, dear Mr. Townsend, 
help me look for him.” 

“ Plaze, mias,” said George, the gardener, “ ’ees 
in the pooltry ’ouse along with the other fools. 
Master’s got key in his poocket.” 

“ Y—yes,” stammered Mr. Townsend, turning 
pale‘and red by turns. “I—I’ll go and see. 
Here, Lavinia, take Miss Wylde into the cool 
piazza.” 

And, only too thankful to secure a moment or 
two for reflection, he turned away to the pretty 
Gothic poultry houses under the terraces. 

“Now, how am I to tell her,” he frantically 
asked himself, “that I deliberately went out and 
wrung that pretty creature’s neck last night? I 
always knew that temper of mine would be the 
ruin of me. Why couldn’t I have bridled it a 
little? Why—why couldn’t I have behaved like 
a sensible man?” 

Slowly and sadly he fitted the key into the 
door and swung it open. 

With a deafening screech something in green 
and gold flew past him, and a peacock’s plume 
fluttered down upon his head— 


** As a feather is drifted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.” 


Ere the rest of the imprisoned wivged creatures 
had made their precipitate escape, Mr. Townsend 
stumbled over the remains of the unfortunate 
white turkey, which, by the uncertain light of the 
lantern, he had mistaken for the chief offender 
the night before. 

“There is such a thing as luck in this world,” 
said Mr. Townsend, his whole face becoming radi- 
ant. “This time I’ve escaped from the conse- 
quences of my own temper. It shall be a lesson 
to me henceforward.” 

Uncle Williams was waiting on the piazza with 
his niece and Miss Lavinia Townsend, and the 
appearance of King Solomon, in his green-and- 
gold uniform, filled them all with delight. 

“You darling!” cried Miss Wylde, stroking 
his royal crest. “Ob, I could ery to part with 
you! only—only I can’t endure to have Mr. 
Townsend annoyed.” 

And she smiled shyly up at the retired naval 


cer. 
Uncle Williams was telling Miss Lavinia some 
very interesting stories about the instinct of 
field crows. 
Mr. Townsend came a little nearer to Miss 
Wylde. 
“Do you really like me better than King 
Solomon ?” said he, insinuatingly. 
“ Oh, a thousand times !” 
“T wonder why ?” 
“Oh, because you are such a good neighbour ! 
And you've been so kind to mamma and me!” 
The long lashes drooped so gracefully—the 
delicate pink colour glowed in her cheek. 
Mr. Townsend came nearer still; he slid his 
arm around Miss Wylde’s waist. 
King Solomon fiew away with an ear-splitting 
shriek, but Miss Wylde couldn’t fly ; she was a 
captive. 
“Don’t start, Helen,” said Mr. Townsend. 
“ Do you think you could like me well enough to 
—marry me?” 

And Miss Wylde murmured that “she thought 
she could.” 
Uncle Williams departed with the peacock in 
the basket, through which a hole was cut to let 
his lovely train hang out like a fine lady going 
to a court ball. 
Wise Miss Lavinia went in to see about break- 
fast. 
“Who would have thought it?” said she. 
‘And Marmaduke over fifty! But Helen’s a 





said he. 


darling, and I’m so glad!” 
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And Miss Wylde never knew how near her 
affianced lover had come to murdering King 
Solomon. 

But, after all, perhaps she might have pardoned 
him evea had she known it. Women are forgiv- 
ing souls, 








FACETLE. 


NaTuRALLy it is the strongest candidate who 
carries the day. 

Way is the letter D like a wedding-ring ? 
Because we can’t be wed without it! See! 

Mike: “Shure, Pat, health is a good thing to 
have.” Pat: ‘ Yis, Moike, especially when yez 
is sick,” « 

“I’m surprised at the noise that Niagara 
makes.” “Why?” “You'd think there was 
enough water there to drown the sound.” 

Epitor: “ We don’t pay for poetry.” Poet ; 
“Tm glad to hear it ; fer if you do, you have 
been getting cheated outrageously.” 

Bouemian : “ How was it you didn’t see the 
editor!” Poet: “It must have been that he 
saw me first.” 

First Actor (in tragic whisper): “ Are we 
quite alone?’ Second Actor (glancing grimly at 
the small audience); “ Almost.” 

Epitor: “ You say these jokes are original ?” 
M1. Chestnuts (a humorous writer); “ Yes, sir.” 
‘Then you must be a much older man than I 
take you for.” 

“PLEASE, ma’am, there’s a poor man at the 
door with wooden legs.” ‘Why, Babette, what 
can we do with wooden legs? Tell him we don’t 
want any.” 

Composer : “ What do you thick of my new 
song?” Critic: “It needs ventilating.” Com- 
poser: “ Needs ventilating?” “Critic: “ Yes ; 
the air is bad.” 

Connoisseur: “I tell you what it is, M‘Daub, 
those ostriches are simply superb. You shouldn’t 
paint anything but birds.” Artist (disgusted) : 
“ Those are not ostriches they are angels.” 

Miss Bupp (to famous pianist): “ That music 
was truly divine, monsieur.” Monsieur: ‘ Ah, 
mam’selle, zat is indeed praise ; for who but an 
angel would know divine music?” 

DavcuTer: “The count comes of a very old 
family, papa.” Papa: “Yes, I know. His father 
and mother kept a fruit stand and both lived to 
be past ninety.” 

BacHeELtor: “Mrs. Benedict seems so much 
changed! Before she was married she was such 
a pensive girl!” Benedict: “ Yes, sheis changed. 
She is rather expensive now, as it were.” 

ScHOOLMISTRESS (just beginning a nice improv- 
ing lesson upon minerals to the juniors) : “ Now, 
what are the principal things we get out of the 
earth?” Youthful Angler (aged four, — confi- 
dently): “ Worms.” 

Miss Upton: ‘‘ Did you tell him that I was 
not at home?” New Servant: “ Yes, mum ; but 
he didn’t seem to believe me, bein’ as I’m a 
stranger. Mebby you’d better go down and tell 
him yoursell, mum.” 

“AnD what makes you think I’m a slow 
reader?” asked Merritt. ‘“ Because,” replied 
Miss Snyder, “I lent you a book more than a 
year ago, and you don’t seem to have finished it 
yet.” 

“ Our after hours again, hey ?”’ said the father. 
* Ouly ten minutes late,’ replied his son. “ Go 
at once to your room, sir, lock yourself in and 
bring me the key, This thoughtlessness must be 
checked,” 

“THERE'S no need of your sitting up so late 
for me to come home,” suggested young Mr. 
Fitts to his wife’s mother. “ It’sa habit I got 
into when waiting for you to go home,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I can’t get over it.” 

“ HERE, waiter—quick! Something to eat— 
and look sharp.” “What will you have, sir?” 
“ Oh, anything—I don’t care, Chop or steak— 
whatever you like.” ‘“ You must excuse me, sir, 
but I don’t feel called upon to decide,” 





Smita: “I met a man to-day who told me I 
looked like you.” Jcnes (fiercely): “ Who was 
it? If I can find him I’}l knock him down.” 
Smith (calmly): “Don’t trouble yourself; I 
knocked him down at once.” 


CHoLLy ; “ How often does your tailor send in 
his bill?” Fweddie: ‘‘ Every week.” Cholly: 
“ Gracious, you don’t get clothes that often, do 
you?” Fweddie: “No; and neyether does the 
tailor get his money.” 

Finst CannipaL: “I am going to write a 
letter of complaint to the missionary society.” 
Second Cannibal: ‘“ What’s the matter?” 
First Cannibal; “ That last missionary they sent 
was nothing but skin and bone.” 

“ THis is my youngest boy, Mr. Cynicus,” said 
the novelist. “They say he is very like me.” 
“ Does he go toschool?” ‘Yes. He can read 
quite well, but as yet he can’t write.” “He's 
very much like you,” said Mr. Cynicus. 

Sue: “ Where are you going, Edward?” He: 
“ My dear, a wise woman never asks her husband 
where he is going.” She: “ And yet a wise man 
may ask his wife——” He: “ You are mistaken, 
my dear. Wise men never have any wives.” 

Hvssanp : “Good-bye, dear!” Wife (coldly) : 
“Good-bye!” Husband (giving hera £5 note 
for shopping): “ Good-bye again, dear.” Wife: 
Kiss me. Good-bye, my own darling. Be home 
early. One more, love—good-bye !” 

Enracep Customer: “Look here; what do 
you mean by this? I’ve been waiting here over 
an hour, while my hat is being blocked!” 
Salesman: “Yes, sir ;—our sign outside says: 
‘Block your hat while you wait.’ ” 

Witkixs: “How about that account you 
undertook to collect if I gave -you half?” 
Solicitor : “ You said I could have half of it, 
didn’t you?” “Certainly.” “Well, Ive 
collected my half. Can’t get yours.” 

REGINALD (on the stage): “At last, my love, 
we are together. Rest you in these arms for 
ever.” (Aside, to man in the wings): “Step 
lively there with the curtain. Do you suppose 
we want to stay like this all night?” Hortense 
(as the curtain drops) : “ For ever.” 

“ Isn't it heavenly ?” said Mies Birdie McGin- 
nis to Gus Clamwhooper, after they had heard 
Paderewski pound the piano, ‘‘ Heavenly ?” 
replied Gus, who went merely to accommodate 
Birdie, “heavenly? I suppose so; it sounds 
like thunder.” 

WipoweErR (to his ten-year-old daughter) : 
“Do you know, Fanny, that your governess is 
going to get married?” “I’m so glad to get 
rid of the hateful thing—I was afraid she was 
never going to leave us. Whom is she going 
to marry?” ‘“ Me.” 

Mrs. McSuantee (triumphantly): “I see you 
are taking in washin’ again, Mrs. McProudee.” 
Mrs. MeProudee (whose husband has just lost a 
paying job): “ Sure it’s only to amuse the child- 
ers. They wants the windies covered with steam, 
so they can make pictures on them.” 

“ My friends tell me that there is a magic spell 
about my writings,” said the author complacently, 
as the editor glanced at his manuscript. ‘“‘ There 
is, but I prefer Webster’s style of orthography 
myself,” replied the author, as he handed the 
manuscript back. 

“On, John !” said young Mrs, Smith, tearfully, 
“mother has cut her thumb dreadfully, and 


the doctor says there’s danger of lockjaw.” “ He 


needn’t be afraid of that,” replied Smith, sar- 
castically, ‘Shell never give it a chance to 
lock.” 

“TM feeling very much run down,” said the 
twenty-sixth spring poet who had called that day 
on the editor. ‘“ What would you recommend for 
me?” ‘The editor seized the opportunity. ‘ Two 
ounces of prussic acid, or a twenty years’ trip to 
Central Africa.” 

SarpD a sharp attorney to a rambling witness, 
“Now, you must give explicit and exact 
answers. You said you drove a milk-waggon, 
did you not?” “No, sir, I didn’t.” “Don’t 
you drive a milk - waggon?” “No, sir,” 
“Aha! What do you do,sir?” “I drive a 
hoss, sir.” 





Iy Ross1a —Official : “ You cannot stay in this 
country, sir.” Traveller: “Then I'll leave it,” 
Official: ‘Have you a_ permit to leave?” 
Traveller: ‘‘ No.” Official: “Then you cannot 
go. I leave you twenty-four hours to make up 
your mind as to what you will do.” 

Ma: “Did you say, Jimmy, that {Uncle Joe 
took you to the cireusto-day ?” Jimmy : “ Yes.” 
Ma: ‘“ Well, now, tell me what was the most 
surprising thing you saw there?” Jimmy: “ Pa 
coming in with the cook you discharged 
yesterday.” 

Maxine rt Art Ricnt: Customer (to head 
waiter): “Here, sir, this clumsy fellow has 
spilled over half of my cup of tea down my back ?” 
Head Waiter (to clumsy waiter, sternly ) : 
“Bring this gentleman a full cup of tea 
instantly.” 

Fam Visitor: “So you have really decided 
not to sell your house?” Fair Host:  “ Yes, 
You see, we placed the matter in the hands of a 
real estate agent. After reading his lovely 
advertisement of our property, neither John uor 
myself could think of parting with such a 
wonderful and perfect home.” 

“ Mrs. Jones: “ My dear Mrs. Smith, how do 
you manage to keep your servants? Mine are 
for ever leaving me in the lurch.” Mrs. Smith: 
“Tt is all in the management of them. I always 
address my cook as Miss Wilkins, and ask her 
every morning if she has any directions to give 
me.” 

A ¥ATHER in Italy, fearing an earthquake in 
the region of his home, sent his two boys to 
distant friends, until the peril should be over. 
A few weeks after the father received the 
following brief note from his friend :—‘‘ Dear 
Jack,—Please take your boys home, and send on 
the earthquake.” 

Motuer: “ Where have you been, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “ Down by the old mill watching a man 
paint a picture.” “ Didn’t you bother him?” 
“Naw! He seemed to be real interested in me.” 
“What did he say?” “ He asked me if I didn’t 
think ’twas most dinner time, and you’d miss 
me.” 

Tue Timid Woman at the Front Door (as the 
bell rings ab 10 p.m.) : “Who's there?” The 
Experienced Burglar Outside (with confidence) : 
“It’s me.” The Timid Woman at the Front 
Door (unlocking the door): “Oh! All right, if 
it’s you. I thought it might be somebody 
else.” 

Arter a struggle, in which the cabman and all 
the servants joined forces, the lid of the big trunk 
was ‘closed and made ready for transit to the 
seaside, “Oh!” said the girl, “my dinner 
dresses! They'll be ruined!” “No,” said ler 
brother, “‘when the trunk is opened you'll sce 
their loveliness in creases.” 

“TI sust met Gabble. Delightful conversa- 
tionalist.” ‘Oh, decidedly. Saw him myself 
yesterday. Told me he had put on his thiu 
stockings ; that his dog had the mange; that 
his wife’s cousin has the prettiest hat imagin- 
able, and a vast deal of other equally important 
information. As you say, Gabble is a delightful 
conversationalist.” 

“ Waar are you crying for, little boy !” asked 
a kind old gentleman, “Oh, my! The parrot 
got out of the cage, and—and—I'll catch it when 
I — I — get — h-h-home!  Boo-hoo-hoo!” 
“Catch it when you get home? Well, why 
don’t you-go home and catch it? What are you 
standing bellowing here for?” demanded the 
kind old gentleman, in disgust. 

A youna spark, notorious for his conceit, was 
boasting in the presence of several gentlemen 
about the conquests he had gained over the ie- 
male heart. “ Look,” said he; ‘“ here’s a hand- 
some present I had from my last inamorata, @t 
the same time handing round a beautiful cigar 
case, All admired the article, which had an i- 
dorsement of its quality stamped upon it. “ Very 
nice gift,” remarked one of the company. I 
perceive your lady love even had your name )™! 
on the case.” “Well, that’s queer,” answered 
the boaster ; “I never noticed it.” “ Look again, 
rejoined the candid one, “ The case is distinctly 
marked ‘real calf!’ ” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen’s favourite fresh-water fish is 
trout. 


UMBRELLAS can now be had with sets of fancy 
handles that screw off and on. 
Sir Georcz Tryon is the fourth British 
admiral who has lost his life by shipwreck or 
disaster unconnected with warfare since the 
beginning of the last century. 
THE Queen sent a silver statuette of herself to 
the Marquis Torrigiani, bearing a suitable inscrip- 
tion in rewembrance of her Majesty’s visits to 
Florence in'1888 and 1893. 
Tue Prince of Wales is to visit Dover during 
the third week in July for the purpose of for- 
mally opening the new harbour, when H.R.A. 
will be the guest of Lord and Lady Dufferin at 
Walmer Castle. 
A ust so made that a lady can, by squeezing 
it into a.small compass put it into ber pocket, is 
issued by a London establishment, ard no doubt 
it is as useful an invention as the opera hat for 
men. 
A novetty has been introduced by a London 
society lady that bids fair to become the fashion 
in cultured society. She has a complete break- 
fast service of cups, saucers and plates for her 
large family, on which are given, from photo 
graphs, the likeness of the members, so. that 
the servant can properly place the china to be 
used. 
Tue late Sir George Tryon was one of the most 
accomplished naval strategists of the day. 
Although cold, reserved, and even abrupt in 
manner, he was a warm-hearted and loyal friend, 
and an immense favourite of the Queen who saw 
a good deal of him between 1879 and 1884. 
Price Louis or BatrenBera has designed a 
most useful little implement for measuring dis- 
tances made good either on land or at sea. It is 
in shape a flat ebony ruler, with two revolving 
bars that give the distance run for three hours 
at all practicable speeds. It is difficult to 
explain in words, but its principle can be under- 
stood at a glance, 

THERE is no doubt that an engagement between 
Prince George of Greece and Princess Maud of 
Wales would be very popular. It is understood, 
however, that Princess Maud, who hoids very 
decided opinions, has absolutely refused to listen 
to proposals of marriage from foreign sources, 
although both she and her sister are very fond 
of their lively and handsome young cousin. 

THERE is to be a great function at Aberdeen 
early in September, when a bronze statue of the 
Queen is to be placed on a pedestal of polished 
Peterhead granite at the junction of Union- 
street and St. Nicholas-street. Itis the gift of 
the Royal tradesmer. The ceremony of un- 
veiling will probably be performed by the Duke 
of Connaught who will then be residing at 
Abergeldie Castle. 

Tae Duke and Duchess of Fife intend to 
spend a month at Duff House, Banffshire, before 
going to Braemar for the shooting season. They 
will entertain the Prince of Wales at New Mar 
Lodge after his return from Homburg ; and the 
Princess of Wales, and the Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, and the Duke and Duchess of York 
are to go there in September when they come 
back from Denmark. 

At the wedding in St. James Chapel of the 
Princess Royal of England the Queen appeared in 
a train and body of rich mauve velvet, trimmed 
with three rows of lace, the corsage ornamented 
With diamonds, and the celebrated Koh-i-noor as 
a brooch ; the petticoat mauve and silver moiré 
antique, trimmed with a deep flounce of Honiton 
lace ; the head-dress a Royal diadem of diamonds 
and pearls, Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
Wore a petticoat of white moiré antique, brocaded 
with violet, and trimmed with point lace; the 
train violet velvet, trimmed with ermine ; the 

stomacher, violet, with ornaments of diamonds 
aud amethysts; the headdress was formed of 
white ostrich feathers, diamonds, amethysts, and 


STATISTICS. 


Har a million lives are daily dependent upon 
the efficiency of iron and steel wire ropes, 

THE Scotch herring fishery is now the greatest 
in the world, employing 12,000 boats and 100,000 
people. 

Ir is computed that there is £800,000,000 in 
gold and jewels at the bottom of the sea on the 
route between England and India. 

RecENT statistics show that France has. 525 
learned societies, of which 135 have been officially 
recognized as of national importance. Of the 
total number 95 are historical and social; 95 
agricultural and horticultural ; 57 medical and 
pharmaceutical ; 45 scientific ; 41 artistic; 37 
geographical, and the rest miscellaneous, includ- 
ing photographic, statistical, and ballooning 
associations. 





GEMS. 





THERE is no nobler motive of action than the 
desire of doing good, : 
PASSIONATE persons are like men who stand 
upon their heads ; they see all things the wrong 
way. 
Tue heart resembles the ocean ; has storm and 
ebb and flow, and many a beautiful pearl lies in 
its depths, 
THE best work can never be done under the 
pressure of compulsion, It needs for its impetus 
a cheerful and willing spirit and a peaceful heart, 
’ THERE is no royal road to anything. .One thing 
at a time, all things in succession. That which 
grows fast withers as rapidly ; that which grows 
slowly, slowly endures. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cucumper SaLap. — Take two very crisp 
cucumbers, peel and slice very thin, sprinkle 
with salt and pounded ice ; let stand ten minutes, 
drain, put in a salad bowl, sprinkle with minced 
onion and cayenne; pour over a plain salad 
dressing, and set on ice until very cold. 

Canpy CaKke.—4}]lb. flour, 40z. butter, 4 tea- 
spoon baking powder. Make all those into rough 
puff paste with a little water, divide it into two 
pieces, and roll each piece round the size of-a 
dinner plate. Put one of them on a greased oven 
shelf, and spice it with the following mixture :— 
41b. almonds chopped and {pounded, 4 lb. icing 
sugar, 1 white of egg. Mix all with as little of 
the white as possible to wet it, then put the other 
piece of paste on the top. Brush over with egg 
and dust with sugar ; ornament neatly, and put 
into the oven for about half an hour, 

ScattoreD LogsteR.—Pick out all the meat 
from one large or two middling-sized lobsters 
-and chop it all quite fine with a little pepper, 
‘salt, cayenne, and a spoonful or more of white 
sauce or thin melted butter sufficient to moisten 
is ; split the empty shells of the tails and bodies, 
and fill each of them neatly with the chopped 
lobster ; cover them with grated bread, and put 
them into an oven ; serve on a folded napkin with 
fried parsley ; six or seven divided shells will be 
sufficient for a dish, 

Unriez bananas are excellent boiled as a 

vegetable? or sliced and fried as fritters for 

breakfast. Roasted and flavoured with the juice 

of oranges or lemons and sugar, and made into a 

kind of compote they are delicious. In Mon- 

buttu, in Central Africa, and elsewhere the fruit 

is dried, in which condition it can be preserved 

for months, or, if spices and sugar are added, it is 

formed into a paste quite capable of keeping good 

for years. The mealier ones, by being oven or 


sun dried, and then pounded, can be readily con- 
verted into a nutritious flour which contains 
not only starch, but proteine, or flesh-forming 





point lace, 


material, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus bamboo sometimes grows two feet in 
twenty-four hours. 


Tue foal of the camel, it seems, is one of the 
prettiest of quadrupeds, 


Morpy apples, which have been stored in cellars, 
are perilous to health, They sometimes cause 
diphtheria, 


Orcuips will keep better for wearing purposes 
if given a mossy bed to lie upon when they are 
resting. 


In Persia when a railway train kills 2 man the 
natives pull up the track fur miles, and boycott 
the trains. 


At the bottom of the sea the temperature 
remains practically constant at any one spot 
throughout the whole of the year. 


Great Brirary has the honour of having first 
formed societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, and of having first legislated for its 
punishment. 


THE latest burial place assigned by legend to 
the prophet Daniel, is a tomb which stands about 
three miles from the ancient city of Gamaracand 
Russia. 


In India a huge funnel of wickerwork is planted 
ina stream below a waterfall, and every finny 
creature coming down drops into it, the water 
straining out and leaving the flapping prey in the 
receptacle, all ready to be gathered in, 


Tue infusoria, one of the lowest forms of 
animal life, can propagate their species in three 
distinct ways. Firstly, by budding, somewhat 
after the manner of plants; secondly, by the 
spontaneous division of the animal into two 
individuals ; and, thirdly, from eggs, 


A Recent writer on elephants, who has killed 
over one hundred in his expeditions, states that 
when very hot the elephant will insert his trunk 
into his throat, draw up water, and sprinkle ii 
over its back, preferring the article outside rather 
than within. 


At Swato, in China, a considerable trade has 
sprung up in British towels, which are there used 
as clothing. The breadth of the towel suffices fer 
width, and two sewn together constitute a coat. 
Sleevesare dispensed with, and, except for the 
armholes, there is no waste of material. 


Tue national beverage of the Japanese is sake, 
a yellow transparent liquid, sweet in taste and of 
a good flavour, somewhat resembling the white 
wine. Sake was first prepared as far back as 
2,500 years ago, when il was presented to the 
Deity in the belief that it was sacred. 


Her Masesty has a splendid collection of 
table-cloths, some of which are covered with 
most interesting designs. One, for instance, 
represents the field of Waterloo with the figures 
of Wellington and Napoleon faithfully pour- 
trayed. 


AN automatic bottle stopper is a new device, 
A swinging lid is connected to a rod which runs 
down the side of the bottle, If the lid is oper 
the rod will project below the bottom of the 
flask. Therefore, when. the latter is set upon 
the table, the rod is forced up, throwing the lic 
down upon the bottle, opening and closing it. 


A Frencn vegetarian society has become divi- 
ded into three parts. One wing calls itself 
cerealite, to indicate that it believes only in eat- 
ing cereals; another will be known only as 
fratarian, because it thinks fruit the only proper 
food; and another has been dubbed tuberile, 
because it believes in eating roots. 


In Switzerland the orange and myrtle blossoms, 
those graceful symbols at weddings, find their 
substitute in Gruyere cheese. On the day of her 
marriage the bridereceivesa whole Gruyere cheese, 
which is religiously preserved in the family. As 
time goes on, various marks and notches are cut 
into it, which serve to record the Lirths, 
marriages, deaths, etc., occurring in the household 
and among the relatives, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B. A.—May 1, 1874, fell on a Thursday. 

Preciovs.—Lime-water is an excellent thing. 

Constant Reaper.—The matter rests entirely with 
you. 

Trixy.—Why did you not apply to a local medical 
man? 

Monte.—You can get a copy of the will only by pay- 
ing for it. 

Poor Mapcie.—Pineapple is said to be a sure cure for 
sore throat. 

Kenwarp.—You cannot get into the army as a bugler 
over sixteen years of age. 

Ceci T,—It is legal for cousins of any degree to inter- 


Lapy Dane.—Emeralds are worth from £10 to £40a 
oarat. 

QueRIsT. —The height of the Queen is, we believe, 
about 5 feet. 

Srmpte Nett.—The “ marriage finger” is the proper 
one for the engagement-ring. 

Kate Kearney.—Rub a little beeswax on the inside 
to make them stick. 

Marcta.—The chief charm of a lady’s dress should be 
its simplicity. 

B. L. C.— -~ S oy aggrieved had better proceed 
under legal advi 

Saeamnsaiiies are sorry to say we have no directions 
for making the articles. 

Stace Struck.—We must refer you to the manager 
for the information you seek. 

Poor LittLte Pott.—They are so common that they 
may be considered natural. 

Cxacpius.—Two witnesses are a)solutely necessary to 
its validity. 

Howarp.—We are not aware of any means by which 
you could accomplish your purpose. 

Dox.—We are quite unable to say where you wiil get 
such a formidable list of addresses. 

Jack Jenkins.—Certainly only a qualified man could 
command a steam launch. 

DistrEssep Dick.—Spectacles have been tried as a 
remedy for this, with great success. 

Wraturut.—Since you are summoned you must at- 
tend Court in order to defend the case. 

Oup Reaper.—We are sorry we have no information 
regarding the society we can put at your disposal. 

FasHion Piate.—Slender women only can wear with 
grace the skirts that are ruffled to the waist. 

Bostait.—He cannot be made to Pay the fee, nor can 
any claim be made upon his parents 

Mitcicent.—With a dress of pare goods, the 
glove should, as a rule, match the darker shade. 

Lovts Lonspatg.—It is an excellent plan to hold them 
open in clear cold water every morning. 

Sozet.—If you are engaged by the week, you can 
claim a week's notice or a week's wages. 

Fiorence.—You certainly should not think of becom- 
ing a hospital nurse unless your health is good. 

Frances —Apply the juice of aff onion to bee stings, 
and it will absorb the poison. 

Caevusweta.—A ‘‘monthly” tenant must give or 
take a month’s notice on the day the rent becomes due. 

Hvusert.—The book is not to be had except when acci- 
d_ntally found in a secondhand shop. 

Barpara Froutcae.—lt is attributed to Marshal Villars 
when taking leave of Louis XIV. of France. 

ConnincHam.—If one failed to act up to his agree- 
ment the other would remain bound to the full extent. 

Frank's Litre Wirte.—Rub the seats of your leather 
chairs with the well-beaten white of an egg. 

Emmevine.—Walking with the arms folded behind you 
will aid to keep your figure straight and develop your 
chest. 

Prue.—The time spent in brooding over troubles if 
properly employed would enable you to easily surmount 
them. 

Unuarpy May.—Our advice to you is to avoid, if pos- 
sible, giving occasion to the fits of jealousy to which 
your lover is subject. 

WILHELMINA.—The trooping of the colours takes place 
on the day on which the Queen's birthday is officially 

celebrated. 

FLiower Lover.—A flower cut in the morning will 
outlast two flowers cut later in the day when the sun is 
upon them. 

Simpce Mazs.—Gretna Green is in Dumfries, South 
Scotland, and just across the border from England. 
Marriages may take place there now only under ordinary 
conditions as elsewhere. 


Resecca.—We should have liked to assist you with 
fullest advice, but the honest truth is we could not 
make out the case, and were uuable to suggest any 
course to you. 





Betinpa.—You are not too young for the situation 
named, if you possess the qualifications necessary to fill 
it satisfactorily. 


A Constant Reaper.—A good plan would be to join 
— gymnasium, where practise one or two evenings a 
wee 


Pay.ippa.—All we can say is, keep your digestive 
—_ regular, do your bath, and see that you have 
y open-air exercise. 


BertRam.—How a man of apparently good education 
can write such a lot of silly nonsense is entirely beyond 
our comprehension. 


K. J. M.—Russian tea is made by pouring the boiling 
tea on a slice of lemon in each cup. Sugar may be 
added, but no cream. 


Paitys C.—Unless you — your wife to be 
dead, you are liable for the tenance of your step- 
children until they are sixteen years of age. 


AN OLD CASTLE, 


Tae grey arch —. 

And totters and tumbl 

The bat has built in the | Senqust hall ; 
In the donjon keep 

Sly mosses 

The ivy has seonied the southern wall : 
No man-at-arms 

Sounds quick alarms 

Atop of the cracked martello tower : 
The drawbridge chain 

Is broken in twain— 

The bridge will neither rise nor lower. 
Not any manner 

Of broidered banner 

Flaunts at a blazoned herald’s call. 
Lilies float 

In the s' nt moat 

And fair they are, and tall. 


a 2S wood 
orgotten sp 
Was wassail held ¢ by queens and kings ; 
Here at the board 
Sat clown and lord, 
Maiden fair and lover bold, 
Baron _— _ Lye yom lean, 
The Eee sar is stars, 
night ‘with his scars, 
The priest in his gabardine. 


Where is she 

Of the fleur-de-lys, 

And that true knight who wore her gages? 

Where ure the glances 

That bred wild fancies 

In curly heads of my lady's pages? 

Where are those 

Who, in steel or hose 

Held revel here, and ‘made them gay? 

Where is the laughter 

That shook the rafte 

Where is the rafter, by the way? 

Gone is the roof, 

And perched aloof 

Is an owl, like a friar of Orders Gray. 

(Perha: tis the priest 

Come back to feast— 

He had ever a tooth for capon, he 

But the capon’s cold, 

And the steward’s o! old, 

And the butler’s lost the larder- key !) 

The doughty lords 

Sleep the sleep of swords. 

Dead are the dames and damosels, 

The king in his — 

Hath laid him d 

And the jester with, his bells. 

All is dead here : 

Poppies are red here 

Vines in my lady's + grow— 

If ‘twas her chamber 

Where they clamber 

Up from the poisonous weeds below. 
All is dead here, 

Joy is fled here ; 

Let us hence. Tis the end of all— 

The gay arch crumbles, 

And totters and tumbles 

And Silence sits in the banquet hall. 


T. B.A. 


Simpce Sruox.—Some persons find a “ memory sys- 
tem" helpful ; others prefer to systematise their reading 
in such a way as to assist their memory. 


GeRALDINE.—The usual cause of loss of hair at your 
age is general weakness. Plenty of exercise’ fresh air, 
good food, and tonics are essentia. 


Lavuretre.—South Africa is preferable now to Canada, 
Se — would be too far advanced when they 
arriv 


SweEer ~ t4,—In A.D. 105, Trajan built a magnifi- 
cent stone bride across the Danube, four thousand seven 
hundred and seventy feet long. 


KenNeETH.—For the various ailments described we 
—_ that you consult a regular physician. We know 
nothing personally concerning the specifics referred to. 

L. L, C.—When the amount of the shares in a limited 
liability company is all paid up, the shareholder is liable 
for no further contribution Mh respect of his shares, 
hence the name “ limited. 


‘child may not be admi 





Hevena.—Heat an iron shovel very hot, and then 
e steam arising 


— vinegar upon it drop by drop. 

rom it is a disinfectant. 
Nora.—Nothing can be done except by a doctor, and 

* an y are unable to afford a fee, you should get into a 
ospi 


Constant ReapER.—The Customs duty on tobacco 
varies from 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per lb., according to 
quality. 

PerpPiLexity.—Cousins-german and first cousins are 
the same in degree of relationship ; the — “* german,” 
is from the Latin ger , ab 


Satire.—Wash the feet in hot pete with carbolic 
— or in = water ee salt ; a 
a powder consisting of parts oxide zinc 
and sth is often beneficial. ote 
Jess.—Janet is Scoto-French; Jessie of doubtful 
— the names are by many as alternative, 
and some writers on nomenclature attempt to trace both 
to same root, namely, Jaco 


Taxsbie.—It is used to represen t ogee in cakes, and is 
quite harmless. Annotto pee a vegetable grown in South 
America and the East Indies; it gives orange, and is 
used for colouring butter, milk, and cheese. 


E. J.—We think there would be some difficulty in 
getting a double. berth such as = describe. As to. the 
ties, these could be more fully explained by the 
officials of whatever Company you thought of applying 


Hovsewire.—Lard is the very worst of the fats which 
could be selected for or fish, as it always makes it 
—_ od depo The best of fats for frying is the clari- 
ing of roast beef and the top fat of the stock. 





> J.—By a well-directed gymnastic course a man ma; 
succeed in setting himself u; 90 arestiy that he wi 
look actually taller than he is; but there is no known 
means by which a human being can really force his 
growth, 

Wa.po.—There -¥ i. a mer cang Fe called Friar’s bal- 
sam found of grea’ in curing running sores ; that 
oy be ght be applied without risk to the wound ; or it may 

- pee wo af with water containing a few drops 
of carbolic aci 


InQuiRING ad —Where the telephone wires are over- 
land the s of transmission is at the rate of 16,000 
miles a aneead; where the wires are through cables 
— the sea the speed is not more than 6,020 miles a 
secon 


VexatTion.—Pimples are usually the result of neglect 
of ordinary sanitary rules, too free indulgence of food 
or drink that are unsuited to the individual, or avoid- 
ance of daily bath and rough rub, or working in a close 
unhealthy atmosphere. 


Rat,—There is practically no limit of age at which a 
as a witnees in a criminal 
case; what is nece: is that the judge should satisfy 
himself of the child’s inte ce and sense of respou- 
sibility, and admit or reject it accordingly. 


Domestic.--There is an art in bo potatoes well. 
They a | hy: chosen of a size, bsg He 
enough water to cover, pouring off quickly at the ri 
moment before they fall to — then well draining 
and steaming for a few minutes. 


Nora.—The term is a onan of *‘ widow de grace,” 
which is said to have been the courtesy title accorded 
by the Normans to married ladies whose husbands— 
perhaps taken prisoners or killed in war—could not be 
a for. 


W.—Put a little glue in just enough water to soften 

n° “When thoroughly saturated beat it UP, adding a 

very little turpentine and linseed oil; put this into a 

pot, t, add half a pint of a ‘es an pt § lamp- 
lack to make a rather thin pain‘ 


peng a “am seven t toy 2) - Tomb b Se —_ 
were the pt, the Tomb usolus, 
Temple of Diana at Ee Ephesus, Hangin lens of Baby- 
lon, the Colossus or Brazen Image of fae Sun Sun at Rhodes, 


a Statue of Jupiter Olympus, the Pharos or Watch-tower 
built by a king of Egypt. 


AmaTEuR.—If the photographs have merely turned 
yellow, without the details having actually vanished, 
— may be improved by placing them in a bath of a 

ten-grain solution of bichloride of mercury in water. 
This will generally very much improve them ; but there 
is a point of yellowness beyond which no improvement 
is possible. 
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